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EMBROIDERED BAND. 


GUIPURE INSERTING. 
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PLAIN TOILETTE. 


A Striped Mauve and White Dress. The skirt is trimmed with three cross-cut tucks of 
the same. The bodice is plain, and the sleeves have two narrow cross-cut bands at the cuffs, 
A lilac moire waistband, with a mother of pearl buckle. A crépe bonnet of the Fanchon 
shape, ornamented with a bouquet of white roses. 
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MARY, DONT FORGET ME. 
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1, I must leave thee Ma-ry dear, Though thy cheek grows pale,. . . 
2. Sun-ny hours may still be thine, Home and friends be dear;. 
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ALFE Mid the din of world-ly strife, When dark thoughts be-set me, Ah ! 
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Ma-ry don’t for-get me. 
Ma-ry don’t for-get me, 
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MISS HEPSY’S CONSISTENCY. 


BY HELEN HEATH. 





Snake Pond was covered with a thin crust of 7 


ice on the third day of November, when Miss 
Hepsy peeped through an opening between her 
dimity curtains. ‘‘Joshua’s folks wont see me 
to-day,” said she, as she fell to combing her 
faded hair. ‘* When the weather is cold enough 
to freeze Snake Pond, I never venture out of 
the house, for consistency is my aim.’’ 

So when the nine o’clock Cape Cod train 
rattled up to the pert little chocolate-colored 
depot, and stopped in obedience to a red 
flannel signal, Hepsy only looked out of the 
window, over the marshes which separated her 
house from the railroad, and said again, 
“ Joshua’s folks wont see me to-day; consist- 
ency is my aim.” 

Miss Hepsy did not differ very much from 
other people in the world, in that she had an 
aim which she never reached; but, by continu- 
ally announcing that aim, she kept her failure 
always in view. 

She lived alone, and was not troubled by the 
strictures of family friends, but she had neigh- 
bors who possessed the critical faculty, and 
they affirmed that a week ago Miss Hepsy, 


having coughed in the night, stayed at home> 


from meeting the next morning, which was 
Sunday, because she wished to be consistent ; 
and that she chased her cow through a wet mea- 
dow on the afternoon of the same day, mutter- 
ing, as she returned to the house, gathering up 
her draggled skirts, ‘‘ Consistency is my aim.” 
And so it was her aim; consistency in the care 
of her health and in the care of her property ; 
but poor Miss Hepsy knew not how to recon- 
cile the two. 
VOL. XXVI.—17 


She seldom attended sewing-circles or mis 
sionary meetings; she stayed at home and 
worked zealously for the Orphans’ Aid Society ; 
but the tired little berry-boys never left he: 
gate with pail or heart the lighter, and none o! 
the bright-faced school-children stopped at hex 
door to say—‘‘ Please ma’am, give me an 
apple?” 

It seemed to others that Miss Hepsy was 
only consistent in all inconsistency, but that 
her desire for this rarely attained quality was 
to her mind an excuse for every shortcoming. 
There was never any occasion for inquiring 
into her motives, consistency alone had power 
to move her. She ate, drank, slept and 
walked—and always in the most irregular and 
unaccountable manner—simply from her wish 
to be consistent. Indeed, ber words often im- 
plied that she sustained life itself only for 
consistency’s sake. 

Few persons knew the origin of poor Hepsy's 
struggle for consistency. After she had eaten 
her breakfast and dusted the room, she sat 
down by the window, and looked off across the 


> dreary flats to the great ocean. 


The dull, green waves one after another 
washed upon the shore, while Hepsy sai 
thinking, until she felt that with their sullen 
moan, they were calling for her. So she an- 
swered the summons, and walked down the 
rough street and through the sandy lane. She 
sat on the beach and dipped both hands into 
the chilly water; for the great, mighty ocean, 
and poor, hopeless Miss Hepsy had something 
in common; and as she shivered and folded 
her cold hands under her shawl, its voice 
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seemed to grow soft and mournful, and it ‘eyes, was pressed against the shaking window 
«washed around the rock where she sat with acand a trembling hand was beckoning the lonely 
regretful kind of pity, she thought. ¢ Woman aside from her path. , 
No drop of that water was a stranger to her,< In an unpainted room, with creaking floor 
for somewhere on its journey to the shore of ; and broken plastering, little Abigail was won 
Cape Cod it had passed over Joseph—* My ‘dering whether the world she saw this morning 
Joseph !’’ she whispered, as she laid her wet ¢ was the same world she had seen all the ten 
hand on her cheek, and moistened her lips with Syears of her life. They had been quiet 
the bitter brine. cuneventful years, but by no means unhappy 
The leaden clouds shifted heavily over the > She had never been gay, like other children 
sky. The cutting north wind came up from Cher merriment was toned down by the remen- 
the Bay, and set Hepsy’s red shawl flapping. > brance of a father lost at sea. 
It chafed her hollow cheek, and blew fromS Away on the marshes with her feeble mother 
under her hood the dry, yellow hair; but it ¢she had led a life that some people would have 
lid not touch Aer, for every bit of sea weed andSlaughed at; others hearing about it, would 
very smoothly rounded pebble was telling > have smiled in grave, pitying wonder, but few 
aweet stories of her life thirty long yearsSwould have been able to see the joy which 
age. «Abigail found in each new day. She made 
Hepsy in herself never was very wise nor S bouquets of the long marsh grass, she played 
very clear-sighted, except when she looked at (with the sand, and watched the sea-gulls. The 
Joseph, and when he was gone, and she knew ? ocean pebbles, glittering like gems with th: 
that she must walk on alone, she stumbled © sunshine and water upon them, were an un 
sadly at every few steps. But she laid her¢wearying source of delight. She built Sok 
hand upon her withered heart, and prayed for > man’s wonderful temple which she read about 
Joseph's sake that she might be consistent, in the Bible. She constructed light-houses t 
So she cooked, and ate her breakfast, and 2guide imaginary fathers home to their little 
finner, and supper, she went to bed and got girls. 
up again, she swept and dusted with thisend- The long-legged hens, that stalked about the 
in view—that Joseph, looking down from‘ sandy garden on one side of the house, she 
vmong the stars, might see her consistently «transformed into tropical birds, with gorgeous 
working her way on towards his better home. ofeathers and dazzling eyes. She had great 
And when her courage failed, and grief? 
blinded her eyes, and caused her to do and to > than were ever seen by travellers, wonderful 
say strange things, she grasped her resolve cities, and fairyland regions. She watched 
amid the deep waters, like a drowning man¢the cars as they clattered by in the distance 
seizing a straw, and said to herself, and to all‘ and went in fancy on marvellous journeys. A 
others who listened—* Consistency is my aim.” ¢ seabird flying over the water, was the sweet 
She hugged closer day by day this one object -dove which Noah sent from the ark. Abigail 
in life, and unconsciously it blended itself with «lay down on the sand with her face towards 
all her thoughts, and was added to every -the ocean, and almost believed that the in- 
remark. So that strangers, seeing only the‘exorable flood was rising higher and higher: 
dry, cracked shell of her life, with its inexpli- cand she smiled to herself as she saw the rain- 
cable twists and contortions, ridiculed poor s bow beaming out in the brightening sky. 
Miss Hepsy among themselves, and coldly¢ Cape Cod was no barren desolate region, it 
judged her unexplained conduct. Swas Palestine, the glorious tropics, the Garden 
Not far from Hepsy was a heart, beating ¢of Eden to her. 
slowly from a similar sorrow; not like hers, 2 The day before she had passed as usual, 
grown old in a grief which had found no sym- Swith a hundred happy thoughts and fancies; 
pathy, but young and fresh, ready to lean on ¢ but when she kissed her mother to bid her 
the first outstretched hand ; to tell its woe, and $ good night, no smile or word answered her 
place warm trust in any answering word. cearess. She sat by her side and waited, grow- 
As Hepsy walked slowly homeward, she ‘ing more frightened every moment. She threw 
looked over the marshes without thinking of<her arms around her, and then she knew that 
the old black house at the end of the lane, or > she was dead 
knowing that so near balm might be found Abigail pulled the sheet over the cold face, 
for her wound, and went to the window. The night was 
There a cold, blue face, with bewildered Sunnaturally warm, and the world seemed to 
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waterfalls in her mind, and mountains higher 
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MISS HEPSY’S 


etond still, The gray ocean lay unruffied 
There was no motion in the grass, no crackle 
f fire in the stove. Then the rain pattered on 
the window, the breeze wailed sadly over the 
Bay, the long salt grass swayed hopelessly, 
and the burdensome smell of the water on the 
marshes filled the air. 

Abigail wrapped the blanket around her and 
crept softly up stairs—up into the empty gar- 
ret, where the wind came through the broken 
roof. On this sad, desolate night, with an evil 
so great overwhelming her, she felt a strange 


conflict in its dark loneliness. So she sat- 


down under the eaves, and looked drearily 
through the cracked, cobwebbed window up 


into the cloudy sky. She wanted to die, for‘ 


her heart was full of despair. 
The clock on the kitchen mantelpiece struck 
twelve, and there Abigail sat on the hard, cold 


floor, still looking hopelessly up at the sky. , 
By and by asthe long minutes crept on, a‘ 


moonbeam stele through a hole in the roof, 
and fell pure and white on the floor. Scarcely 
knowing what she did, and not stopping to 
think why, Abigail left her dusty corner and 
sat down in the little spot of moonlight. That 
shining ray came into the darkness like an 
ingel's smile, and tears filled her tired eyes 
and ran down her pale cheeks, 

Then she remembered that her mother was 


in heaven, and that in her solitude God was 
near. Soin the quiet moonshine Abigail knelt’ 


down on the rough garret floor, and with 


folded hands prayed to God who made the, 


moon, and who directed that comforting ray 
when it peeped into her forlorn retreat. 

With the thought of a Father in Heaven and 
His care, sleep came to her weary eyes, and 
right there in the brightness the little child 


lay down. The guardian angels gave her, 
sweet dreams; but the gray morning with its‘ 
return of winter weather, came to her unlike« 


all other mornings she had known. 


The old, black house was her home no longer, S 
and she had a dull feeling that she must get 


ready to leave. She had no trunk to pack, 
but sbe brought down an old firkin from the 


garret, and put her collection of bright stones 
in the bottom. She laid the leather-covered ¢ 


Bible in next, then her best dress and blue 
calico aprons, and on the top her wreaths of 
moss and dried grass—memorials of enchanted 
dreams, which she thought would never come 
again. 

She sat down by the window where she had 
looked out in the night, with one arm around 
the firkin, waiting for God to take her away. 
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She held in her hand a small rough picture of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims, with a poor little 
girl in the foreground, shivering and crying on 
the snowy shore. She had always thought 
that this child's mother must have died on the 
long dreary voyage, and now she kissed with 
her cold, stiff lips, the tearful face which 
looked so pitifully towards her. 

Miss Hepsy climbed up the decayed steps, 
) With the water oozing under them, and found 
Abigail with her treasures. © One neighbor 
‘after another stepped silently in; a grave was 
made for the widow on the sandy knoll near 
the old house, and Hepsy herself took little 
Abigail’s hand, and led her to the home where 
she had lived alone fer thirty years. 

During all that time no child had crossed 
her threshold. Once she had called herself 
** Aunt Hepsy”’ to all the little ones, and her 
happiest dream had been of a little sailor boy 
in a blue jacket and tiny tarpaulin bat, with a 
face that looked like hers, but still more like 
Joseph's. This small figure had haunted her deso- 
late rooms ever since, and she could not bear 
the presence of the noisy, red-cheeked village 
children, for it pressed upon her the fact that 
the idol which she cherished was but a dreamy 
shadow. She closed her heart over the dis- 
appointed hopes of her youth, and frowned 
upon what she really loved. 

But before Abigail's pleading face and simple 
tale of woe, the door swung back on its rusty 
hinges, and with that orphan child the sun- 
shine of happiness entered Miss Hepsy’s dark 
¢ life. 
> And so “Joshua's folks 


” 


waited for their 
visitor. And there was blue sky overhead, and 
a gleam of the setting sun on the pond, and 
laughing among the white-capped waves. 

Nails were driven over the latches and into 
the rickety windows of the old house on the 
marshes, and little Abigail’s precious firkin 
>was moved into a corner of Miss Hepsy’s spa- 
cious cupboard. A warm glow of blue actually 
came into Miss Hepsy’s colorless eyes, and for 
once she neglected consistency as she lighted 
the best lamp and fried some doughnuts for 
supper. 

And when she placed a chair for Abigail at 
5 the little round table, instead of allowing her 


f¢to sit down in it, she pulled her into her lap, 


»and they cried together as they thought of the 
(great ocean; and their tears rolled faster as 
pthey remembered the grave down by the 
>marshes, with the dry moss clinging around 
it; but they wiped their eyes and smiled when 


‘they looked into each other’s face, and Miss 
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Hepsy saw her work and accepted it, and forgot > now Aunt Hepsy once more, in dropping her 
all about her futile aim, _oold theory, and taking to her heart the joys 

Joseph's smile shone upon them, as the?and sufferings of orbers, first showed herself 
visionary sailor boy faded from the fireside» truly worthy the love of Joseph's honest 
and Abigail took his place; and Miss Hepsy, ° heart. 


“DR. VAN FRANK’S STATUE.” 


BY LESLIE WALTER. 

I like stories to have pretty titles, as I like thus won till his death, too few, alas! too few 
cakes to be frosted, pills to be sugar-coated, years after! 
but I disdain mystery, and before your im- Mrs. Van Frank, or Madame, as we learned 
agination has depicted anything like the lofty of her husband to call her, was the greatest 
majesty of Miss Hosmer'’s Zenobia, the sym- contrast possible to his agreeable bonhommie 
metrical loveliness of the Venus of the Louvre, Pale, cold, inanimate, tall as a marble goddess, 
the pale beauty of those marble wonders of the faultlessly shaped and fair, with features per- 
Vatican gallery—which all of us have dreamed © fect but passionless, lips that lacked but color, 
of, and some of us have seen—let me explain. eyes that needed but lustre to be beautiful; 
Dr. Van Frank was our family physician, and‘ she yet seemed only an embodied suggestion 
the ‘statue’ was his wife, so called by my. of the lovely woman she might have become, 
romantic sister Mina, but by her irreverent and wholly failed to realize our expectation of 
brother Herman less poetically dubbed “the the elegant, artful, dressy, fussy creature one 
wooden woman.”’ naturally imagines a Frenchwoman to be. In 

Gaitan Van Frank was of lineage partly (the present case we had formed our ideas upon 
Gallic, partly Knickerbocker. His father was>the example of a pretty Parisian widow, who 
descended from one of the original colonists of‘ had ventured over to our uncivilized continent 
the island of Manhattan, before it merged its) to look after some apochryphal stocks in which 
honest Dutch name in the flashy glories of New‘ her dear deceased partnet had been induced to 
York; his mother was a pretty Frenchwoman ? invest his savings, and, after a few weeks of 
of New Orleans, whose attractions fixed the 5 witty lamentation and faultless dressing, fasci- 
elder Van Frank in the latter locality for life, ¢ nated the rich broker who was agent for the 
and caused the son to be brought up with > same, and carried him back captive, in lieu of 
manners and habits quite foreign to the coun-( the missing shares, by a species of poetical 
try of his birth, and native only to the tongue retribution. With the remembrance of this 
his mother spoke, the land she ever regretted \ representative Frenchwoman fresh in my mind, 
having left. I could hardly understand my new acquaint- 

These alien words and ways, however, had‘ ance, whose dress was as little fashionable as 
their peculiar charm for us. I forget for what¢ was consistent with perfect propriety, whose 
childish ailment he was first called in—in the) manners were almost repulsively languid and 
indisposition of that learned authority Dr.ccold. After a few attempts at intimacy and 
Pundaway, who, as I remember thinking like > interest, we were fain to leave her to the quiet 
a certain church which figured in our picture- and solitude she evidently preferred, and enjoy 
book ‘that couldn’t save itself,’ had been? as much as we chose the genial and delightful 
overtaken by the dread enemy catarrh, and‘ society of her amiable husband. 
gone to bed quite helpless, by his old house-° Dr. Van Frank was of the reformed religion, 
keeper's advice, with mustard draughts to his >his wife a strict Catholic; and we were amused 
feet and hot flannels on his shoulders, refusing by seeing how naturally and readily the 
to see anybody. In this dilemma our viva-strangely assorted pair conformed to each 
cious new neighbor was summoned and came, ‘other in this, as in all respects besides. Once 
winning all hearts, of both parents and chil-¢a day, on Sundays, they visited our handsome 
dren, by his kindness, his liveliness, his great church together, where the good doctor made 
skill, his perfect tact, his inimitable grace, his¢ his salut and listened with reverential atten- 
infinite patience, and retaining the empire>tion to the wordy wanderings of the learned 
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D. D. who formed the delight of our congrega- ‘ direction—to do justly, to walk humbly, to 
tion, as he laboriously followed the footsteps? love mercy, to be pure in heart, to keep our- 
of the fugitive Israelites, and bade fair to re- 5 selves unspotted from the world, to render to 
main in the wilderness with them longer than Cevery man his due, to give of our abundance 
Moses, and more than the traditional forty ? to the poor and needy, to love our neighbor as 
years. It was pleasant to see his fine face, ‘ ourself—is it not so? My friend, are these 
with its cheerful, kindly look, raised atten- rules 80 easy to keep that we must make 
tively to the pulpit, to witness his innocent 5 research for yet others? Away with creeds 
satisfaction with the singing, his hushed devo- ¢ and doctrines that divide the hearts of Chris- 
tion during the prayer, the * peace and good->tians and shut the Creator from the creature ! 
will” invoked in the Christmas anthem, that¢To love Him more we have but to love each 
beamed from his friendly eyes through all the? other better. What shall our religion be worth 
year. if we cannot weep with those who are weeping, 
By his side sat his patient wife, white, cold ¢ rejoice with the joyful, and bend the knee be- 
and motionless, from hour to hour, of the ‘side any sincere worshipper, who, sinful like 
great expositor’s discourse; her sculptured ¢ us, tempted like us, believing and adoring like 
profile turned in an attitude of attention, her? us, comes with his burden to the foot of the 
large lucid eyes fixed dreamily on the speaker § cross, which is the sacred sign and symbol for 
like those of a somnambulic sleeper; her pure, 2 us all!” 
clear features, in their setting of rigid shapes$ Being much of this liberal faith, we did not 
and neutral tints, such as she always wore, (dislike to enter sometimes the little chapel 
outlined against the dark old Gothic carving of ) that M. and Madame Van Frank so devoutly 
the gallery and stalls like a marble saint in its¢ frequented. It was a pretty place enough, 
niche. Past her pale face rich lights streamed small, neat, and well-proportioned, with a 
in from the stained glass windows—gold and‘ marked absence of the tawdry ornamentation 
scarlet rays that passed on to gild the yellow ? and carelessness of keeping that too often dis- 
hair of children, to tinge the delicate cheeks of § figure such buildings, and detract from their 
pretty young girls; but her fair head was/ solemn effect. Communicating with the neigh- 
always left in a dazzling glory of white, or) boring convent, it was surrounded on three 
touched with faint reflections of violet and (sides by the asylum garden and grounds, from 
purple tints, that made her pallid beauty > which came faintly up the sweet voices of the 
deadly and unearthly. children at their play, ringing through the 
The other service of the day, were it matin massive stone walls, and seeming to make the 
or vesper, she heard in the little chapel of a‘ sacred stillness within, by contrast, more 
neighboring convent, where orphan children / peaceful and profound. Beds of flowers 
were received and educated. A large part of blushed and bloomed beneath the windows, 
the good doctor's income, it was said—what(the branches of spreading trees shaded the 
will not gossips discover ?—was dedicated to? roof, ivy and other vines, trained by the gentle 
this charity, not long established, and still‘ hands of the sisters, clambered over the outer 
struggling and poor. Here, in all seasons and? pillars and lattices, and added to the ‘«dim, 
gloom of the interior. From the 


weathers, the pair might be seen passing the ‘religious 
low portal arm in arm, both heads bent rever- ? hot, bright, busy street, the place looked dark, 
ently in devotion as they entered, both hands >and cool, and quiet; the ever open door pro- 
extended to touch the ‘holy water,” with¢ mised invitingly a rest and refuge from the 
which the doctor always carefully crossed him- > fret and tumult of the crowd, @ sanctuary 
self to please his scrupulous wife. Here he where holy thoughts roughly driven away by 
waited patiently and kindly while she suppli-?the rude contact of the jostling world outside, 
cated her favorite saints with all the forms‘ might be fitly entertained to our souls’ refresh- 
enjoined by her church, and came away not? ment, where, though our faith may not lead us 
less edified, as he often assured us, than by >to prostrate ourselves before the decorated 
the ministrations of his own religion. altar, we may at least hold communion in our 
‘For what is it that we make after all,” he > own way with Him in whose honor the altar 
would say, ‘‘of these differences, these divi-¢ was erected. 
sions, these barriers of custom and of creed,? I think it is to be regretted that our own 
between the children of the good God? How churches, opened to the public but one day in 
have we need of more than to obey those man-¢ the week, the one in which it would seem we 
dates sweet and simple that He left for ourShave least opportunity to do evil, are closed 
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against us during all the toil and trouble of 
the other six, as if our need for seeking them ‘ 


was over, and slumber solemnly, with darkly 
frowning portals, to the safe preservation of 
paint and carving, gilding and upholstery, but 
to the great loss of those tried and tempted 
souls that want to commune with God in His 
visible temple. For such the doors of the 
Catholic places of worship stand ever open, 
offering a quiet asylum to any who wish to 
pause ® moment to rest, reflect, or pray. 
Always there is a waiting attendant priest at 
hand, an ear to hear, a heart to sympathize, a 
voice to counsel and comfort in the extremity or 
perplexity that brings them there. Is it any 
wonder that the mourner, stricken by sudden 
bereavement, and flying from the familiar 
objects associated with the lost idol, that seem 
to refresh his grief and prevent his prayers at 
home, should find refuge here ?—that the peni- 
tent whose heart is breaking under the burden 
of its sin should hasten hither with bis load ?— 
the wanderer, to whom all else looks strange 
and desolate, should feel within its walls a 
bond of common brotherhood, and ascend its 
steps as one upon the threshold of home ?—or 
that to the tossed and troubled spirit, torn by- 
the deadly conflict between good and evil 
forces, and strengthened by an hour's com- 
munion with this holy calm to give the- 
victory to its better nature, these ever-open 
doors should seem indeed the portals of 
heaven? 

With some such thoughts as these, we one 
morning turned aside from the crowded 
thoroughfare to enter the little eonvent chapel, 
and following two well-known figures that 
flitted silently through the dusty arch, found 
ourselves assisting at the celebration of some 
saint’s day or féte day with the children from 
the adjoining asylum, which, too smail and. 
cramped to afford an assembly room, had sum- . 


moned them here to pay their devotions and- 
receive some souvenirs or donations suitable to: 


the occasion. 

Except for the presence of the orphans, the: 
ehurch wore its ordinary look. A few people 
(there were no seats) knelt quietly apart on: 
the stone floor near the entrance, absorbed in 


fervent prayer before the pictures with which ‘ 


some unskilful but loving hand had embel- < 
lished the walls. 


ing and comforting effect from their devotion ‘ 


as one by one they rose and noiselessly de-< 
In the distant twilight of the chancel ; 


parted. 


Some of these seemed lost < 
in silent supplication, others wept as they > 
prayed, but all appeared to experience a sooth- > 


PA’ CYA" 


the tall wax lights burned solemnly and clear 
before the eparkling tinsel of the altar, its 
gorgéous decorations of votive wreaths and 
flowers, artificial and real, its riehly wrought 
drapery, its pictures, images, shrines, and 
crosses, seeming, from our station near the 
door, but a confused heap of gilding, light and 
color. Very little of the sunshine without 
filtered in through the dim windows, but its 
place was supplied by a large and brilliant 
chandelier, which swang by massive chains 
from the centre of the ceiling. 

Beneath this was gathered the group of chil- 
dren, threaded here and there by black-robed 
nuns or interested visitors, and by its light we 
saw the greeting given to the pair who pre- 
ceeded us. All turned eagerly to welcome 
them; a dozen, from the half-grown girl to 
the tottering baby, seized the doctor's kind 
hands or pulled at his skirts in the delight of 
recognition. Nor were those kind hands 
empty. Toys, fruits, and bonbons, eakes and 
picture books, articles of more practical use 
and purpose, little packages of money for 
those unconscious of its value, to be expended 
for their benefit by their careful guardians ; 
clothes to replace the whole and clean but 


worn and shabby garments, hardly comfort-: 


able even in that bright autumn weather— 
which the narrow means of the institation with 
difficulty provided for its inmates—and sweet 
caresses, cordial words, hardly less needed by 


¢ those lonely little orphan hearts. 


But we were most surprised at the reception 
accorded to the calm and stately Madame Van 
Frank, about whom the children clustered like 
cherubim about a majestic seraph. They 
clasped and kissed her slender hands; they 
laid their rosy cheeks against her marble face; 
they drew her to kneel down to their level on 
the pavement, where they might climb upon 
her lap, hang about her neck, press their warm 
lips to hers, and pay her the eager childish 
homage they loved to lavish. Not without 
reason was this worship given—by the light of 
the lustre burning overhead I saw her counte- 
nance, changed, rapt, impassioned, divinely 
tender and beautiful. The little ones of the 
flock were most the objects of her pitying care ; 
among these she moved a Madonna, she shone 
a visible angel. Lifting them in her arms, she 
gently divested them of the thin and carefully - 
mended garments they wore, and put on in- 
stead the new and comfortable clothing she 
bad made with a thoughtful knowledge of 
what each child required, that no mother could 
have exceeded. No mother’s hand could have 
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touched those desolate young heads more ten- 
derly ; no mother's tears have fallen more fre- 
quently with her lips upon their chubby 
shoulders; no mother’s heart, I am very sure, ° 
have been more fond and faithful to their 
infant needs. I did not wonder that they loved 
her; I could only wonder that we had not 
learned to love her too—that we had failed to 
find the key of her nature, which these baby 
fingers from the first had held, and discovered 
that the statue had a heart. She was the 
cause, as she was the object, of my first and 
only impulse towards ‘‘saint worship,” for as 
she knelt afterwards in prayer, I longed to go 
and say, ‘‘Sweet saint, in thy orisons be all 
my sins remembered.” 

And yet when next I saw her—at an evening 
party in our own house—I almost doubted the 
reality of the scene I had thus witnessed un- 
noticed. Dressed with her customary, severe 
simplicity, her classic features as cold and 
calm as usual, her bearing as quiet and re- 
served, the most distinguished or courteous of 
our guests could choose no topic, make no 
advances, that would bring the fervent light 
and life to her face as I had seen it among? 
those outcast orphans. No feeling quivered in 
the accents of that sweet, even voice; no lights 
and shadows wavered in those beautiful eyes; 
no emotion of pleasure or pain disturbed the 
curves of her exquisite lips. I looked on dis- 
appointed as my favorite brother, whose man- 
ners were as fascinating as his spirits were 
gay, bowed himself away in despair after an 
hour spent in patient experiment, during which 
he had rung the changes on every theme, from 
allegro to penseroso, without success—and pass- 
ing by me, observant from my dark corner, 
privately presented me with a comical twist of 
his handsome countenance, and dropped in my 
ear a murmured opinion that the ‘ wooden 
woman” was petrifying. 


As she was now left entirely alone, I hast- ¢ 


ened to her table with a portfolio of engrav- 
ings; and her husband, with whom I had 
always been a favorite, and who was ever 
tenderly watchful of her, leaving the brilliant 
groups among which he had been passing, his 


progress marked by the increased gayety and 5 


good humor that he awakened, as he went— 
joined us, and assisted me to do the honors of 
the heavy portfolio. It was a pleasure to listen 
to his vivacious description of the scenes and 
places represented in the prints he laid be- 
fore us; he had been everywhere; knew 
everything; his conversation was a mine of 
wealth, his mind must have been an inexhaust- 
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sible storehouse. His wife listened with her 


usual still attention, her impassive features 
betraying neither sympathy nor pleasure, nor 
any human feeling, till the speaker, pausing 
in his eloquent talk, cast an agitated, appre- 
hensive glance at her calm countenance, and 
hurriedly passed over to me a view of the New 
Orleans cemetery to which he had just opened. 

But she had already seen it, and with a 
stifled exclamation in French, caught it up. 
and bowed over it; dropping quick tears upon 
it, and quicker kisses, bending her beautiful 
face above it, clasping it in her fair arms; her 
marble calm dissolved, her stately reserve lost 
in a tempest of despairing emotion. It would 
have been almost a “‘scene”’ but for her hus- 
band’s ready tact, and the seclusion of the 
shaded corner in which she had enshrined her- 
self, and I loved and respected him more than 
ever, if that could be, when I saw the pitying 
tenderness with which he treated her. ‘She 
is not well,” he quietly said to me; ‘we will 
go now if you please.” ‘‘How many men,” | 
thought, with precocious sarcasm, as I flew up 
stairs after her wrappings, ‘‘would be so gently 
considerate after ten years’ marriage!’ When 
I returned, her emotion was quite subdued, 
she looked the same as ever, only a little paler, 
and was able to make her usual graceful adieux 
to her host and hostess. I followed them to 
the door, as they took leave, the statue’s cold 
hand fell in mine at parting with a tremulous 
pressure, and I dreamed of nothing else thai 
night but her face in its vivified beauty. 

A few evenings later, the doctor came in 
alone, with a manner more quiet and serious 
than was his wont, and joined the group about 
our study table. 

“She does not go out to-day,” he said, in 
reply to some inquiry about his wife, ‘it is an 
anniversary, a time of tears and prayers, what 
do you callit?—in memory of many sorrows, 
she makes to-day a ‘retreat,’ you understand.’ 

«« Not for a nun?” we cried, in horror. 

“«Oh, no,” he answered, looking round upon 
us with a smile half amused, half melancholy, 
‘‘and yet I think she is enough religieuse 
were it not for me; for she loves me much, 
mesdemoiselles, and will never leave me while 
I live, even to be ‘ the bride of heaven,’ unless 
heaven itself should take her. But this is the 
only tie that binds her; the world has nothing 
for ber more, and she loves only less, the 
sheltering shade of those gray convent walls.” 


» So young, so beautiful?” we said. 


«She was more young and more beautiful,”’ 


che returned, ‘‘when I first saw her, and yet 
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not less an angel then, than now, You have dressed all in white; a white shawl dropping 
known us long and loved us well, mes amies, ?from her black hair, her features more marble. 
shall T tell you all?’ he continued, while wo pale and perfect than you see them now. When 
both looked and spoke assent, éshe spoke her voice sounded unnaturally sweet 
‘‘Tt was the summer of the dreadful pesti- Sand clear—she summoned me to go somewhere, 
lence in New Orleans; I had remained in the ?to render some service, I could hardly under. 
city, as it was both my duty and my pleasure pstand what, but I rose at once and followed ber 





to do, protected partly by my nativity, in part4as well as I could—for she moved along the 
by various precautions, whenever I had time 2dusty streets as rapidly as a phantom 
to take them; and being very busy with my Shandsome house situated in that quarter of the 
profession, attending incessantly to its calls, 2city in which I was the only physician left 
worked cheerfully enough in spite of my lone~ alive. Ascending the stairs together, we passed 
nearly all my friends and acquaintances ¢ three closed doors, behind which lay as many 
having fled to healthier regions !—and of the >corpses awaiting burial, and in the room we 
scenes of death and desolation, among which | entered was a sight yet more dreadful, where 
It was an awful season—never four more victims, in every stage of suffering, 
ean I forget it!—and even after the years that¢ descended to death, I spare you details—in 
have elapsed, I often wake from sleep, fancying an hour, the girl I had accompanied was alone 
myself again traversing the funereal streets, to Sin the world 


‘The family were French emigrants, I know 





carry my useless skill to the bedside of some? 
dying victim, who hale and hearty but an hour 5 not of what rank, six in number, newly arrived 
before, could greet me only with his cries of @The dwelling they occupied was not their own; 
To tell you one-half of what I their servants, lately engaged, had fled at the 
saw and suffered with unavailing sympathy breaking out of the pestilence among them, 


EERE STI: 


and effort, during that dreadful time, would 2save one who remained to die. 

. > « . : 
be but to burden your memory with imagesSsigns about the house, I conjectured that i 
such as must ever haunt and harrow mine.” /had been plundered, either by these fugitives, 


, 2 . . . 
I have translated the doctor’s language— ‘or some daring band of thieves, in the helpless- 





always from his associations full of French ness of its inmates, and all articles of value 
which . ransacked or carried away; but in the chamber 





omplicated it; and when he was interested or cof death still remained a large amount of 
excited, delivered with a rapid and facile flow, >money and other property, which I hastily 
that made it almost unintelligible—into such collected and recommended to the care of the 
English as he would have wished to speak. ) survivor. 

Silent for a moment, he passed his hand over¢ “The girl remained still—not petrified or 
his eyes, sighing; dear gentle heart, always so 2 paralyzed, for that would imply an incapability 
tenderly thoughtful, so quickly moved by Sof suffering, and I am sure that she suffered 





thers’ suffering, how must it have been lacer-¢intensely ; but she seemed to have lost all 
ated at every step of that horrible experience. > power of expressing or understanding it, Her 

“Tt was one night, after midnight,” he re-@mind had been strained to its utmost tension of 
sumed, “*I had been able to return home for pagony, and refused to feel or comprehend 
the first time in three days, for a little rest, a¢more—it was in a strangely abnormal state, a 
dreamy trance of pain, from which it has never 
wakened, from which I pray God it may never 


little refreshment. All my new patients had 
been visited; all the old—save the few who 
for it was not to any ?wake, must the waking constitute the full 
care or skill of ours that they owed it, while §remembrance of those horrors to which she was 
the same remedies failed in thousands of simi-¢in Heaven's mercy, so far insensible. Perfectly 
pale and passionless, she knelt suceessively by 


miraculously recovered 





lar cases; but to the direct mercy of heaven 
had ceased to suffer, and I had seen them pro-¢those beds of death, received the farewell 
perly buried, which was equally the physi- 2 caresses of their agonized occupants, tenderly 
I had hardly tasted § ministered to their terrible pain, patiently fol- 
the repast, which my old housekeeper had eet 2lowed their delirious fancies, and passively 
to await me many hours before—poor faithful Sobeyed their distracted mandates, kissed the 
soul! she had died quietly since, but I did not ¢ livid lips of the dying, closed the glazed eyes of 
then know it—when a hurried knock came to Sthe dead, and rose up from the side of the last, 
the door, and a young girl entered alone. You ¢still unearthly calm in her infinite desolation. 

who know her, may fancy how she looked, 


cian’s duty at that time, 





‘She listened quietly to my explanations of 
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the arrangements I had made, comprehended 
and replied clearly, was obedient, gentle, and 
resigned in all respects save one, she would 
attend the funerals; I could not prevent it. 
On that distressing occasion she saw the New 
Orleans cemetery, of which you showed us the 
other evening an engraving, for the first and 
last time. You remember her emotion at re 
cognizing it; she still connects painful asso 
ciations with the place, to what extent I cannot 
tell and dare not inquire, 

“On our return, | found to my surprise that 
she was firmly resolved to live in the house 
she had left, with its infected atmosphere, its 
pestilential neighborhood, its loneliness, its 
danger. But argument would have been use 
less and cruel; I could only in my mortal 
hurry take such steps as were necessary for 
its purification, make some hasty arrangements 
for her comfort, and send two of my own old and 
faithful servants to remain with, protect, and 
provide for her, promising myself to keep a 
sort of surveillance over her fate, but dreading 
every time I swiftly passed by on my rounds of 
duty, lest the guardians I had given to her 
service should summon me within, to pay the 
last rites to the white, beautiful face I should 
see ho more. 

“This did not happen; she lived! The pesti- 
lence had done its worst for and with her, and 
passed her by henceforth unharmed, though 
she daily walked in its footsteps, breathed its 
breath, found her work among its perishing 
victims, In the monomania, the infirmity, the 
exaliation of her mind, which ever you choose 
to call it, this girl mourned her dead by 
smoothing the path to death of others. She 
nursed the sick, she tended the dying, she 
comforted the living, she fed, clothed, sheltered 
the helpless orphans, the desolate and destitute 
survivors, 
gave to these ; and the servants I had left with 
her, having orders to supply everything that 


All that was her own she freely 


was wanting to her house from mine, she dis- 
pensed unconscious charity from charity ; but 
I was content, for God led her. Unscathed 
she walked through a thousand perils, her 
white dress floated among haunts the boldest 
man could not enter without a shudder; safe 
as a spirit, she passed along the dreadful 
streets, always dark with danger at any time, 
but in this season of anarchy and death, the 
theatre of every known crime. The sisters of 
charity, fearless for themselves, paled and 
trembled for her; ignorant of the risks she 
Tan, serenely facing terrors they prayed for 


strength to endure, Often she followed or ac- 
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companied me, whom she appeared to consider 
in some sort her guardian and protector, and 
it seemed to me that where she knelt the 
angels of life and death went hand in hand. 
‘The plague passed with the cool, frosty 
days of autumn, and our work ceased—hers 
and mine. I had time now to consider her 
position, desolate, unworldly, unprotected; I 
married her,”’ said the good doctor, sinking 
his voice. **Not for her beauty, I swear, 
though I loved it well; not for the innocent, 
trusting affection, she unconsciously displayed 
towards me, though it was very dear to me, 


} 


and has been the blessing of my litle; not in 
pity, for I never dared or desired to compas- 
sionate a creature #0 gifted of God. But the 
religious houses refused to receive her; she 
was not fitted to live their life, the good nuns 
said, and would be best with me, so they wept 
over her fair head unconscious, and served her 
wedding robes, and gave her to me in their 
cloisters, fresh from the love of their pure 
hearts. I set my house in order for its mistress, 
for God, I said, has sent his angel unawares 
“Such as you see my wife, she has been 
always, a breathing statue, an animated automa 
ton, perhaps, to others, ever an angel to me 
Physicians say that her mind is disordered ; but 
I, who love her most, know best, that itis only 
ordered, instead, by a diviner law than ours, an 
intelligence more sublime, that we cannot com- 
prehend. By their advice, and in justice to her 
alone, for I do not wish her otherwise, we have 
changed scenes and climates many times since, 
but she has neveraltered. Had God been pleased 
to give her more to love, she might perhaps have 
grown to a higher mental stature—I do not 
know—for the good sisters were right : sheexists 
through her affections, and from their pale life 
would have flown to Heaven long ago. But 
the orphans down yonder have found the foun- 
tains of her heart, and she loves me, and prays 
to God, and is not unhappy; while for me, I 
hold her as a sacred charge, which I am so 
blessed to keep, that I have but one boon to 
ask of Heaven, but one prayer to make to le bon 
Dieu, that I may always guard her innocent life 
with mine, nor ever leave her again helpless 
and alone in a world she cannot understand.” 
The good doctor ceased, leaning his face 
forwards on his clasped hands. Mina came, 
weeping, and kissed those gentle hands, and 
Herman turned away to conceal the tears, ef 
which he was half ashamed, while I—but what 
does it matter, what I did, since 1 have remem- 
bered at least to tell the story of Dr. Van 


or 


Frank's Statue? 
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EMMA WILMER’S VISIT TO ILLINOIS. 


BY MRS. M. F, AMES. 


“Tam so glad that you came in justas you¢ ‘Thank you, auntie, I will remember it, and 
did, Aunt Mabel?” much more of the good advice you have given 
“Why, Emma?” Gme. I owe you much; and last, but not least, 
**T will tell you, aunt, if you will promise 2 is for your influence with mother for this trip 
not to call me conceited and egotistical, as you Sto Illinois. She would never have consented 
generally do?” 2if it had not been for you. And nowI must 
“I will promise not to call you so, my dear.”Sgo to my packing, for you know, early to- 
‘But have the right to think me so, all the¢ morrow morning I turn my face to the setting 
same? Well, if you bad not entered the roomSsun. Oh, how happy I shall be!” and singing 
just when you did, I am very sure that Myron‘a gay refrain, she went lightly to her own 
Edwards would have asked me to become his ?room, to make preparation for her first visit of 
wife.” § any length from home. 
“And you think so, and yet are glad of the?) Emma Wilmer was the only child of a widov, 
interruption ?”’ Sliving on a liberal income, in a village situated 
‘Yes; for my answer would have been any- ? among the Green Mountains of Vermont. 
thing but satisfactory tohim. I cannot afford Beautiful, petted and beloved, life should 
to lose such a friend as he has ever been to me, ? have been to her but a thing of beauty, But, 
but anything nearer, he can never be.” »like too many others, she did not appreciate 
*«Ana why not, pray?” Cher blessings, but pined for the unattainable. 
“Oh, dear! after all I have told you of my Her reading had been of a desultory character, 
hopes and aspirations, aunt, to cling to that¢and those works that gave woman a sphere, to 
idea! I have grown up in his arms, almost. ?bereached by her own unaided exertions, wete 
He was a lad in the same twelve by six- her favorites. Romantic and enthusiastic, she 
teen school-house where i learned my alphabet; ¢ was sure she had a mission to perform, if she 
he drew me on his hand-sléd to school inScould only find the chart on which it was laid 
winter, and, like Mother Goose's little wife, IS down. She had searched the little village where 
was often brought home on 4 wheelbarrow in} she was born, and had lived for eighteen years, 
summer. Because I had no father or brother, ¢through, again and again. It was not there, 
he claimed the right of both; and now, that he >certainly. But while she was thus unsettled 
thinks I am old enough to have a husband, heCand searching, she received a letter from a 
would be eventhat. The greatest wonder to — residing in Illinois, who had gone to 
is, that he is not as sick of me as I am of him. Sthat state as a teacher, and was now “ married 
To be sure, he occasionally goes away from this 2 to a gentleman engaged in mercantile pursuits.” 
little humdrum town; but he comes beek Thee she wrote, and ended by inviting Emma 
as soon as ever he can, and seems as delighted sto visit her. At first Mrs. Wilmer would not 
as if there was noother place like this. You will 5entertain the idea for an instant. Her darling, 
all hear a different story from me, when I amcher all, the treasure she had held so closely to 
obliged to return from my visit, I assure you. Cher heart for eighteen years, to go out among 
Life was never given me to waste in this¢strangers. It must not be; and so she told 
manner, I am certain. There is work for me2 Mabel, a maidea sister, who had resided with 
to do, and I am determined to find it ” Sher since her husband's death, that occurred 
“* Emma !” ewhen Emma was an infant. 
** What ?” > But she pines so sadly, sister. Emma is 
**Do you dislike Myron Edwards?” embued with a morbid fancy that is tinging her 
“Certainly not. Why should I? I should>whole character. She fancies that she pos 
as soon think of disliking you, or my own dear¢sesses the qualities for a heroine, and only 
mother; but why do you ask?” eneeds to get away from this little village to 
‘Simply because I wish to know. And now, ebecome one. It is a disease, sister, and should 
please to remember this from Aunt Mabel2be treated as such. Were she less earnest, 
while you are away—do not chase the shadow S loving and self-reliant, I should advise a dif- 
until you lose the substance.” @ ferent course; but as it is, I think her cure will 
(212) 










EMMA WILMER’S V 
be perfected by bestowing the favor she asks. 
et her go and visit this cousin in her west- 
rn home, and she will come back convinced 
hat her destiny does not lie in that direction.” 
«But I am afraid, Mabel, she is going to her 
lestiny. She is certainly as attractive as ever 
her cousin Maria was, and supposing, like 
her, she should find a new home there, and 
jnally go from me forever? It would kill me, 







Mabel.” 

Aunt Mabel gave a low, mellow laugh. 
‘‘Never fear, sister; she will come back as 
ree as she goes, and from some things more 
iso. There is a difference between roses and 
potato blossoms, and Emma is a girl of too 






good sense not to perceive it.” 

Mrs. Wilmer at last yielded a reluctant con- 
sent, and by it Emma received her first instal- 
ment of pleasure. But it was not without 
alloy ; for she was a good, kind, loving daugh- 
ter, and her mother’s grieved looks and mute 
caresses told but too plainly of the quivering 
strings she was straining by this voluntary ab- 
sence from her. But then here was the opening 
into the far-away world, of which she had read 
and thought so much, and seen so little. 

Maria had married a merchant, and was, of 
course, moving in a circle where rich clothing 
would be expected, and so she put away the 
uneasy feeling, while she busied herself with 
replenishing her already good wardrobe. 

She was to goin the care of some friends, 
who were removing still farther west than 
where her cousin resided. 

Her mother and Aunt Mabel accompanied 
her to the depot, and after she said good- 
by to each, and was making her way to the car, 
a hand was laid lightly upon her shoulder. She 
turned quickly, and the eyes of Myron Ed- 
wards were looking into her own with such a 
longing, wistful expression, that hers sank, and 
the hand she gave him trembled as it had 


ently to his lips, and with a low—‘‘God bless 
you, Emma!” resigned her to the friends who 
Were waiting for her. 

And soon the train was in motion, and she 
was hurrying away from the hearts that loved 
her so well—away from the shadows of the 
evergreen mountains, that had encircled the 
home of her childhood. On, on, and still on. 
Day glided into the arms of night, and was re- 
leased again, and still she was hurrying on, 
past beautiful villages, large tracts of woodland, 
expansive farms, through bustling cities, in 





never done before. He raised it almost rever- 2 


‘eur 3 
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she was in Illinois. How beautiful the pic- 
turesque city looked on the shore of Lake 
Michigan, like a monster vessel, waiting to be 
launched upon the shimmering waters. 

One more change—her station was reached 
at last. Baggage all right, good-by to friends, 
and she found herself in a forlorn little town 

) of perhaps a hundred inhabitants. The dwell- 
Sings were small, and, except the railroad 
buildings, mostly unpainted; and not a few 
were quite dilapidated. She found she was 
still five miles from the ‘‘cousin who had 
married a merchant,” and her first inquiry 
was if there was any regular means of convey- 
ance. 

‘Wall, I reckon not, if you mean a stage, or 
the likes o’ that,’’ replied the landlady, and 
who seemed to be fulfilling her mission by 
acting the entire head of the house. 

**You'll hev to ketch a ride I spect. But 
there’s a right smart sprinkling of teams in 
town to-day, with wheat and corn. There’s a 
man now! an ornary looking critter, but a 
good honest one for all that. Ho! Mundy, 
here’s a woman what wants to git to B 
to Squire Smith’s, ken you gev her a lift 

‘‘T reckon, if she ken ride on a board? All 





9” 


ready, young woman ?” 

Emma replied in the affirmative, and was 
soon pulled into the wagon, her trunks piled 
in behind, and with a “get up, you old pil- 
grims!” from the driver, she was making the 
last stage of her journey. And now, she had 
an opportunity to take a eurvey of her driver 
and histeam. The man was tall, lank, awkward 
and very dirty; his eyes looked in two direc- 
tions, and in trying to bring the rays of light 
to a focus, his neck had acquired a curve that 
left his head on one side. His horses were 
sorry brutes ; one being afflicted with pollevil, 
and the other with old age. The harness was 

¢ made up of leather and rope, and the vehicle 
was an unpainted box, on four wheels, and 
2 with a board laid across for a seat. What 
would Maria and her husband think, of her 
¢ coming in this plight? But she would stop at 
2the hotel, and perhaps they would not know 
>how she came! Her companion was quite 
communicative, and as they rode slowly over 
the prairie, he told her of the place to which 
she was going. 

“It is a right smart little place, and will be 

as large as B station in a few years, I 
>reckon. The railroad makes a powerful sight 
S of difference ; but then it is only five miles to 





sight of ribbon-like rivers, to glimpses of glassy Cit. Squire Smith, that you are going to see, 
lakes—and still it was om. Chicago! Now )is a mighty help to our place. Ye see, he goes 
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to Chicarger and buys a heap of store-things, 
and lets folks have em on credit, till their 
wheat and corn comes off; and thin he takes 
it to the station, and gits his money. Some- 
times he loses a little, by bad debts, but not 


often; he is right peert, and keeps his eyes‘ 


open. Nothing donsy ’bout him.” 
Poor Emma! she sat and listened, or seemed 
to listen; but she was so weary and confused, 


that his words seemed but the fancies of a‘ 


troubled dream. 


But at last, her crooked-necked driver‘ 


brought his jaded team up, before a miserable 


looking building, that seemed trying to hide’ 


its uncouth proportions, unfinished walls, 
broken windows and dirty curtains, behind 
two scraggy trees, that served as posts to sup- 
port a sign, giving information that “ Refresh- 
ments could be found for man and beast, also, 
Tame Hay.” 

Emma Wilmer was awake now. This was 
the place; there could be no mistake. She 
inquired for, and was directed to the dwelling 
of Mr. Smith. It was a larger building than 
the tavern, but consisted of grain depot, dry 
goods store, grocery, and private residence, 
all under one roof. The last named, was farth- 
est from the road, and was eked out, by a lean-‘ 
to that served as a kitchen. 

The poor tired traveller was received with 
true Western hospitality; but she could not 
hide her disappointment, and pleading weari- 
ness, she was soon shown to a little room, not 
larger than her dress-closet at home; where. 
she yielded herself to the most bitter tears she 
had ever shed in her whole life. And this was 
all! this was her introduction into the great 
world! this was her sphere of usefulness! for 
this she had grieved the kindest of mothers, 
acted in opposition to the judgment of her‘ 
dear old aunt, thrown back the love of Myron 
Edwards! Oh! how grand and noble he 
seemed to her now! How the cadence of his 
gentle God bless you, Emma!” haunted her: 
memory like soft music. 

Home-sickness is a magnifying-glass for: 
past blessings; and in that little eight-by-ten 5 
chamber, Emma Wilmer told herself again and ¢ 
again, that she was an idiot! that she was the 
most ungrateful child, that was ever blessed 
with an Eden home; that Eve’s crime was, 
lenient compared with hers; and dear thought- ‘ 
ful Myron Edwards! He had but one fault, ¢ 
and that showed itself in love for her. And? 
she had come to remain three months! she‘ 
should go mad in one! And so she wept and? 
struggled, like a snared bird, while her really $ 





Ckind friends thought she was sleeping ayy 


the fatigues of her journey. 

And thus hours passed, and she thought s 
slept, and dreamed. But her physician, anj 
those around her, knew that only reason slun. 
bered, while the poor fevered brain labore 
with an intensity, that threatened to still th 
delicate machinery forever. The poor foolish 


child had kept herself buoyed up by excite 


ment and anticipation; then two sleeples 
nights on the cars, and, lastly, her bitter dis. 
appointment and home-sickness, had doy 
their work, and she was prostrated by braiy 
fever, and death was wrestling fiercely for hi 
prey. A telegram summoned the mother y 
her bedside; and it was pitiful to note he 
agony, when she found that her darling dij 
not recognize her. Her only, and so dear 
and floating away to the spirit land a strange 
to her. 

But although the invalid did not recognix 
her, she was only quiet when she was by her 
Her touch, of all others, would soothe her 


‘and holding the caressing hand tightly upa 


her throbbing head, she would whisper, * Sing 
to me as my mother used to sing! the des 
kind mother, who is so grieved in her lonely 
home.”’ 

And then the almost heaft-broken mothe 
would quiver forth the cradle songs, that bal 
hushed her infant slumbers. It was a fearful 
struggle, but was ended at last, and the poor 


‘worn-out watcher was enabled to thank God 


that her child was given back. 

It was many days before the physician would 
allow her to commence her homeward journey; 
and in those days she had time to con over 
the bitter lesson she had learned. The kind 
friends to whom she owed so much, never knew 
how much she expected of them, and when she 
bade them farewell, innocently thought that 
nothing but her unlucky illness had prevented 
her having the best visit possible. 

The rich dresses prepared with so much toil 


Sand expense, were not unpacked, until they 


were returned to her own rooms that now ap- 
peared so large and luxurious. These dear 
old rooms, they were a whole little world 
of themselves; and here, she would stay, 


§ until her mission manifested itself. No more 


hunting for giants and finding only wind- 
mills, 

When the weary mother and faded daughter 
reached home, Myron Edwards was absent 
from town ; and rumor said there was a lady 
in the case. Emma Wilmer’s heart sank like 
lead in her bosom, when she heard it, and she 
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aid her little wasted hand in Aunt Mabel’s, 
id said, with such a sunless smile— 

“| am afraid, auntie, I have been chasing 
shadow, and lost the substance.” 

“Don’t talk about shadows until you look 
sg like one yourself,” replied the kind-hearted 


Ng away 


ught she 
cian, anj 


1On slum. 






1 labored 








Still the bid maid, while her eyes grew moist. ‘ This 
Tr foolish ga pretty hand”—and she held it up to the 
Y excite ight—‘‘ to bring back to me, after all the 





rouble I had to get you away !” 

“Well, it is my own, at any rate; I did not 
bestow it on a merchant while I was gone. 
Nou are glad of that, I know.” 

“Yes, I am glad that you are here, and 


sleepless 
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live, darling, and’’— 
Just then Aunt Mabel caught the glimpse of 
figure at the window and hurried from the’ 





note her 





ling 








10 dear 
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room, determined not to prove a marplot this 
time. A moment more, and Myron Edwards 
was in the room, and gazing, too surprised to 
speak, upon this wreck of his boyhood’s idol. 
She arose to meet him, but a strange dizziness 
seized her, and she sank back upon the sofa 
In an instant he was by her 
And 
before he released her, he had obtained her 


she had just left. 
side, and supporting the swaying form. 


promise, that he might have the right to thus 
support and protect her, so long as they both 


> should live. 


Five years have passed since then; and 
Emma Edwards, now a happy wife and mother, 


> finds the care of her family her mission, and 


her beautiful, love-lit home, her sphere. 
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And Erie Vane, untying the muslin curtains 





lonely 





pnd letting them fall in shadowy stillness over 





he moonlight streaming through the open 





mother 
hat bad 
fearful 
he poor 
ik God 





indow, wondered why. 





The soft summer evening air scarcely stirred 






he thin drapery, and the smooth white walls 






hat she had refused to have covered except 





here and there by some gem art had caught 







rom nature and saved in pictured semblance, 
1 would 





reflected an even and soothingly gentle light 





urney; 
yn over 
e kind 
r knew 
en she 
it that 
vented 





hrough the room, giving to all things distinct- 






ness and individuality without the rough re- 





vealings of clearer rays. 
Satin slippers never met the deepest Brus- 
s with more quiet elasticity than Erie’s 













bare feet glided over the uncarpeted floor of 
her room, as she laid aside the garments of the 
Jay and donned a snowy robe de nuit, pausing 
ch toil 
1 they 
WwW Ap- 


before the small dressing-bureau, a part of 
whose top served for book-shelf as well, and 
taking down the plain braids of her golden- 
brown hair to disentangle a sprig of myrtle 
and white phlox. 

Then going again to the window she looked 


» dear 
world 
stay, 


red out into the great calm, the bright eyes of the 
wind- arching sky looking down on the sweet sleep- 
ing face of earth—and Erie’s glance took in a 

ighter landscape of more than ordinay beauty. 
bsent Over the undulating fields two small white 
lady farm-houses rose against the wooded back- 
like ground; the old brown, low-roofed cottage 
d she scarcely distinct except that it shut out for a 








“'Tis better to have loved and lost than 
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never to have loved at all.” 


little space the mirror-like lake beyond—the 
red brick domicile in the hollow, half preten- 
tious, half a failure, adding more in variety 
than in richness or grandeur, and telling un- 
consciously of the ‘gentility without ability” 
of its inmates, and nearer the humbly in- 
viting the hill, back of which 
and adown the slope white marbles peered 
from under drooping willows, or raised their 
silent faces unveiled, telling their own stories 
of earth’s broken dreams—while close under- 
neath the flowers and vines her hands had 
trained received her falling tears, a tribute 
to the memories that had linked themselves 


church on 


with every familiar object, and broken up the 
hitherto unstirred depths of her soul. 

The clock in the hall below counted eleven, 
and Erie started from the casement where she 
had been leaning, a moment her lips quivered, 
and then settled into an expression of firm re- 
solve, as she murmured, ‘‘I must know. I will 
bear this suspense no longer.” 

And now, perhaps, incredulous reader, as a 
test of iny veracity, you ask of all this, ‘‘how 
do J know?” Take the echo’s answer, ‘I 
know,” and be content. Or if you have excused 
me in your mind by ‘‘never expecting story 
writers to tell the truth,” I do not thank you 
for your compliment, for under another name, 
Erie Vane is a living reality. 


The “express” whistled its greeting at the 
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busy station of St. J , passengers vacated, was unusually gay. Her eyes had more thy 
their seats and jumped from the steps, and‘ their wonted sparkle, and the faint pink of hy 
others entered to take their places—the post-<¢ cheeks deepened almost to crimson as shy 
master exchanged mail-bags, and hurried to, moved with a feverish restlessness hither anj 
his office, where men, women and children‘ thither, unwittingly making herself the objeq 
gathered tiptoeing up to look over other peo-? of attraction while she sought to lead the party 
ple’s shoulders into *‘my box,’ and turned into amusements that should entertain enc 
away empty-handed and heavy-hearted, or< other. As Mary returned, tall, and with , 
clasping in their fingers a magic slip bearing > gentle, almost matronly dignity, Erie looke 
to the beholder only a simple name but to them‘ up for an instant with eager inquiry, almog 
a wonderful something which sent over their? pleading, in her face, shaking Mary’s resoly. 
faces the index of answering impulses that for» tion to retain the missive until they were alone 
the. moment would not be controlled. and she reached it towards her. 

The last footstep was beating its retreat from? A moment Erie held it in her hand; shoui 
the door, and the ‘‘deputy’’ arranging the re-< she trust herself to read whether he yet lived 
maining papers as the ‘‘chief executive” of / and now the might of that hope began to fa) 
that department went towards the window ter—or should she crush back the longing ani 
where the twilight just began to glimmer, ad-¢ wait still more tedious hours? No, she he 
justing his spectacles as he walked, and con- > braved inquiry so long, and hidden all in he 
centrating their powers upon the envelope in, own soul, had spoken his name calmly anj 


his hand, daintily directed— coldly—she would prove her strength by an 
‘* Postmaster, other great test, unless perhaps he had writte 

“ht. J———,”’ himself; Erie had imagined what he would sy 

Tearing it open, he read— when she remembered and sougbt him ou 


« Oakville, June 20, 186— °Sfter those years of separation ; so she askei 


‘Dear Sin:—I intrude thus upon your 
time and attention because I know no one else 
of whom to inquire of a gentleman named J. 
R. Marshall, who lived near your place the 
last I knew of him. He was my teacher four 
years ago last term, and since then I have only 
seen him once, and seldom received any direct 
intelligence respecting him. 

‘*Rumor has at one time told of his mar- 
riage, and lately that he died a soldier, and I 
wish to know the reality if you will write what 
you know or can conveniently learn of him in 
the enclosed envelope. Yours, 

‘“Miss Eriz Vane.”’ 


‘would they excuse her if she just looked in 
side?” 

And so she cut the end of the envelope, with 
forced composure, and drew out her own note 
answered on one of its blank pages. 

‘‘Died in hospital,” was all she compre 
hended, except that she must be perfectly 
calm, must crash back all the heart-breaking 
to be as others Lelieved her—and she turned 
back with a smile to make them happy. 

And she thought she could deceive then 
she believed that actions only would tell ber 
great agony, and her self-control should n 
suffer. 

A strange pressure in her head made ber 

‘Marshall, Marshall,” he repeated, ab-° a)most dizzy, but she laid her hand on the 
stractedly. ‘‘Giles, do you know of any one table to prove that it was all imagination, apd 


named Marshall in town?” without daring to step until more perfeetly 
‘‘Not directly in town, sir, except Captain > poised, glanced at the faces about her. They 
Gray’s wife, who was a Miss Marshall.” did not answer her smile, and she asked, with 


‘« Well, here, take this, go and find out what ‘a laugh, ‘‘ what had frightened them into such 
you can and write to-morrow. There's a tear-' solemnity ’’' she “‘ had not thought they would 
stained page in somebody's history, I’m think- ¢ be offended.” 
ing from this little fly-leaf, but I can’t bother ‘Erie, Erie, are you faint?” and a strong 
with it,” and he tossed the note and envelopes’ hand grasped her own. She withdrew it in- 
on the desk. stantly, with a negative exclamation, and with 

_ an effort catching her breath to smother the 

‘*A letter for Miss Vane.” The man bowed / groan that had almost escaped with her words, 
and withdrew, as ‘“‘ Mary,’’ Erie’s older cousin ‘she moved forward, and in the act saw the re- 
and adopted sister, took it from him, saying, ¢ flection of her face in a mirror opposite. 
she would deliver it. She started back for it stared at her like 4 

There were guests in the parlor, and Erie moving corpse. All the pain of death wat 
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written in the ashen lips, and features that 
sickness had never before made so pale, the 
smile was a mockery of life, and yet the eyes 
told of a soul within. 

Then the tide of feeling overpowered her, 
and trembling the gushing tears blinded her 
and choked her voice, and handing the letter 
to Mary, she sought refuge in her own room. 


“'Tis better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all 

And Erie in the new strength and beauty of 
her womanhood never stops to ask ‘ why 
better ?” 

When the star of that life faded she learned 
how bright even from afar had been its light 
over her pathway. 

‘‘Paded,” did I say? Oh, no, risen; and 
from its upward flight fell back a mantle to 
her who had not even watched its receding, 
and Erie girded the robe of that pure Faith 
about her, and tried to walk in the way where 
he had followed the Father. 

(nd lost as he had been to her through those 
years, she remembered his parting words, and 
brought them forth now for a sweet support in 
place of the long treasured hope that they 
might meet again on earth—* never turn back- 
wards Erie, but in all you undertake press 
vigorously towards the future that I believe 
will yet bring you glory.” 

Erie had been ambitious, a golden ladder 
had sat before her, and she had climbed, and 
yet from the heights no ‘‘ glory” was so sweet, 
no homage so precious as words of the past 
that sent through her soulgtheir echoes now. 
Prayers that had risen from his lips in the old 
school-room had waited an answer until her 
own joined them before the Mercy Seat, and 
the All-helping one gave the boon of His guid- 
ance and guardianship. 

‘Died in hospital,’ after weary suffering, 
alone. Too late to clasp the hand of the dying 
one, or raise the weary head in its last look of 
earth; too late to tell him how his charge had 
been fulfilled and the agony of his great heart 
not all in vain; too late to lay fair flowers 
around the broad, full brow on its last pillow, 
or bend over the lowering form ere the cold 
clods of earth shut it away forever; but not 
too late, thank God, tolook upwards and find one 
more glorious treasure in heaven, not too late 
to give other hearts words of peace and hope 
the world had denied her, not too late to live 
for others’ loved ones as would that she might 
know others had toiled for him in her stead, 
not too late to earn the welcome-home and the 
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great reward, ‘‘She hath done what she 
could.” 

He had never married, and Erie recalled the 
keen glance of a revengeful suitor as he tried 
to probe her heart by the falsehood, and for- 
gave him the cruelty he sought to inflict, 
knowing the Father had sanctified to her good 
and for those whose rough ways she could 
smooth and soften—all the mournful longings 


of her ‘‘ Lost Love.” 
27eceoe- — 
UPWARD. 
BY BARBARA JOHNS. 


Though clouds of sorrow lower, 
Yield not to discontent ; 
Sut midst the darkness and the gloom, 
Bless God for sunshine sent; 
Look upward with unwavering faith! 
Hope’s brightness gayly borrow, 
And recollect though dark to-day, 
It may be bright to-morrow. 


Yield not to ceaseless, vain regrets ! 
It is no balm for woe; 
It cannot close the hidden spring, 
From whence the withering flow; 
Forget not, that afflictions deep, 
By God's own grace are sent ; 
The one most precious is refined, 
For water—rock was rent. 


Then in thy journey through this life, 
If trials thou shouldst meet, 

And sorrow’s thorns are strewed along, 
Jeneath thy very feet, 

Look up, beyond this weary earth, 
To heaven's starry sphere, 

And pray that pure and steadfast faith 
May fill thy soul e’en here. 


Onward! bend not beneath the load, 
Affliction doth repine ; 
Let sweet affection ‘round thy beart 
Her tenderest links entwine; 
Let holy feelings of content, 
tepose within thy breast, 
March onward in the path of right, 
And leave to God the rest. 
— ~ee 
LET IT PASS. 
Be not swift to take offence ; 
Let it pass! 
Anger is a foe of sense; 
Let it pass! 
Brood not darkly o'er a wrong 
Which will disappear ere long; 
Lather sing this cheery song— 
Let it pass ! 
Let it pass 
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BY T. 8. 


ARTHUR, 





‘*Miss Raymond looks beautiful to-night,” ¢ 


said a young man, speaking to a lady who 
stood near him. 

I turned towards Miss Raymond, who had 
not particularly attracted my attention. The 
beauty did not strike me, so I listened for the 
lady’s answer. 
face, let me say that it was of an approved 
oval, that the features were regular and the 
complexion good—lips full and ruddy; eyes 
large, but glassy, rather than what we call 
brilliant, as if lighted from without instead of 
from within. 

‘‘ Her diamonds are beautiful.” Ah, said I 
to myself, as the reply came, ladies are quick 


Touching Miss Raymond’s 


to see below the surface, or else apt to deal 
uncharitably with each other. 

“Do you think them more beautiful than 
her face?” was asked. 

‘* Her face would show to better advantage 
without the diamonds.” 

‘If I did not know you so well, I would 
think you annoyed by Miss Raymond's display 
of costly jewels, or in some way prejudiced 
igainst her.” 


‘‘T am neither annoyed nor prejudiced,” an- 


swered the lady, smiling on her companion. 

‘* You disapprove of diamonds.” 

‘“*No.” And she lifted her hand in a careless 
way, just touching, for a moment, one of her 
cheeks with a jewelled finger. I saw the 
sparkle of a brilliant gem. 

‘‘Why are they not becoming to Miss Ray- 
mond?” 

‘* Because she does not know how to wear 
them.”’ 

‘‘They lie on her bosom and depend from 
her ears. 
manner of wearing them and that of other 
ladies.”’ 

‘« Perhaps there is not a great deal of differ- 
ence. Few ladies wear diamonds well.”’ ; 

“Ah, I was not aware of this. Then there: 
is an art in diamond wearing, as in everything 
else?” 

“If you choose to call it art. 


that few women wear diamonds in public with- $ 
yut letting sharp observers see a weak sides 


” 


in their characters. 


I was interested, and joined the lady and; 


her young friend. 2 
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I see no difference between her< 


Certain it is 


‘* You are one of the sharp observers,” said 
the young man, smiling. 

‘“*T generally see what is to be seen,” answered 
the lady. 


“You said just now,” I remarked, ‘‘that few 


) 


ladies wear diamonds well. Like our young 
friend, I must own that the thing is not clear 
Wearing diamonds has ever seemed to me 4 
simple matter enough. All the difficulty in the 
case, to 
them.” 
‘Your difficulty is the smallest, 


my apprehension, lies in getting 
" she said 
‘* Any suttler’s wife, for instance, whose hus- 
band has got rich in selling goods to soldiers 
at double the fair market price, may hang 
diamonds in her ears, and circle her wrists 
and fingers with them. But the wearing of 
these choicest of gems in a womanly manner it 
a very different thing.” 

‘What do you mean when you say in 4 


¢ womanly manner,”’ I asked. 


“T answer, by way of approach to my true 
meaning, in the word—unconsciously.” 

‘A good actor may appear to do this.” 

‘‘She must be a good actor, indeed, wh 
does not betray her thought of diamonds, if 
she wear them ostentatiously, or, in other 
words, sets a higher value on herself because 
of her diamonds,” replied the lady. ‘But 
what I really mean by wearing them in 4 
womanly manner, is to regard them as inferior 
to personal qualities, mere ornaments that 
please the eye, but add nothing to individual 
worth. They should be worn by a lady as 
other parts of her attire are worn, when she 


> goes abroad, so as to give pleasing effect to 


her style of person, and to be no more thought 
of after she has completed and approved her 
toilette than any other portion of her dress. 
In company, the graces of mind should be 
first.”’ 

‘“‘You remarked that Miss Raymond's face 
would show to better advantage without her 
said the young man, ‘ What did 


” 


diamonds,” 
you really mean by this ? 

‘Simply that in the expression of her face 
you read the consciousness of diamonds. Take 
away the gems, and her countenance will be 
far more pleasing to look upon. If you were 
her lover, as | know you are not, which would 
you regard as most beautiful, the light of true 
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thoughtg in her face, or the reflected light of 
The consciousness of ornament or 
Don't 


stand me as seeking to lower your estimate of 


diamonds? 
the consciousness of virtue? under- 


Miss Raymond. She has many good qualities, 
and is far superior to numbers who are here 
to-night. But she is wearing her gift of dia- 
monds for the first time, and cannot forget 
their brilliance.” 

“That would be difficult for almost any 
lady,” said I 

“Or for any gentleman, either,’’ was an 
ewered. ‘Put a thousand dollar pin in your 
bosom, and wear it for the first time in com 
it will spoil the 
as Miss 


diamonds are spoiling her true 


pany, and my word for it, 


true effect as a man quite as much 
Raymond's 
effect as a woman to-night 
had, 


pressed a shade of sarcasm towards the sex, 


Perhaps my tone unwittingly, ex 
for the lady's voice was a little changed from 
its soft and even quality 

“]T shall not argue that point with you,” 
‘“‘Human nature is very 
human 


said I, laughingly 


weak, and men, like women, are 
Still, a weakness for diamonds is specially 
and I only spoke in 
No doubt, 


Very sure am | 


attributed to your sex, 
reference to this alleged weakness. 
we are infirm in our degree. 
that the thousand dollar pin your lively imagi 
nation furnished would be in great danger of 
spoiling my effect as a man on the first appear- 
ance. The danger, however, in this direction 
is not imminent.”’ 

The lady’s remark set me thinking and ob- 
The diamonds of 
brilliant 


serving in a new direction 
Miss Raymond were exceedingly 
Every now and then, as she changed the posi 
tion of her body, or moved about the room, 
their light flashed into my eyes, and drew my 
attention toyar Is the wearer. I soon saw for 
myself that she was one of those who did not 
know how to wear such costly ornaments; that 
they took from, instead of increasing her at 
tractions. Just a little foo erect did she carry 
her person. In her air, movements, tone of 
voice, expression of face, you could see a con- 
sciousness of diamonds. 

There were other ladies in the room with 
jewels as rich. Naturally, in my new line of 
thought, attention rested on these. I must see 
whether they knew how to wear diamonds or 
Mrs. L——— 
had a magnificent bracelet, that dazzled you 
when the lights struck on it fairly. It was 


plain, after a few minutes’ observation, by 


not. It was a curious study. 


the way she carried her arm, that her splendid 
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ornament was never absent from her thought 


It was all the while getting into good positions 
all the while so exhibiting the diamonds that 
you could not help admiring their brilliancy 
Now, something drew the tip of one finger t 
her ear; now her hand rested for a moment or 
two against her bosom, and now her lace- 
bordered handkerchief was held to her mouth 
The wrist was hardly ever in repose—you saw 
perpetual coruscations of light 

Asanactor, Mrs. L 


knew how 


certainly 


to wear diamonds, for in al! these « hanges she 


hid, except from keen eyes, her own unf tiling 
consciousness: but not as a woman, f 
versely to their brilliance shone the , 

her crown of womanhood. You saw 
was more desirous to be well esteemed f 
she possessed than for what she was 

and then, you read her thoughts in her le 
You were certain that she 
** My diamonds ecliy 


And at the same time you saw 


guarded moments. 
was saying to herself 
all others 
real beauty fading from her countenance 

Miss 0 had on her bosom a diamond 
Satisfied in regard to Mrs. L i 
kept Mi 
observation for some time. 
though 


face; her eyes were good, and lighted uy 


cross 
turned my eyes from her, and 
O—— under 
She had rather a plain, intelligent 
beautifully when she became animated in con 
versation. I soon saw that the large, glittering 
cross was detracting from the just effect of her 
countenance, and | also noticed a certain air 
of constraint, as if she were holding herself t 
some unnatural position With the rising ar 
falling of her bosom, the diamonds sent forth 
an unceasing flood of rainbow light 
Entering into conversation with Miss O 

whom I knew very well, I found her less inter 
esting than usual. Her mind, which was good, 
and very well stored, did not act with its on 
Thought fluttered low 

feeble wings ‘“‘“What does this 

asked myself. ‘Is she thinking 


effect of her diamonds? Not once 


nary vitality. 


eyes flash with the brilliancy I had so often 
admired, and which kindled almost into uty 
As for the light 
blazing out from the cross, that threw onl; 


her scarcely attractive face 
shadows upon her countenance 
‘I’m afraid she doesn’t know how to wear 


diamonds,” said I, turning from my young 
friend, in some disappointment 


She would have 


‘* Evident y 
she is thinking about them. 
appeared to better advantage if she had left 
them at home.”’ 

An opal, encircled with diamonds, rested on 
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a taper finger. The hand was still. I noticed 
a single gleam of emerald light. The hand 
had slightly moved. Then a red ray, warm 
and brilliant, shot out from the jewelled finger 

white and violet came next in arrowy sharp- 
ness. Then only the pale green of the opal, 
holding its concealed fires in its heart, was 

isible. 

‘*More diamonds,” said I, observing the 
wearer, a woman of thirty, with delicately cut, 
almost classic features. She was in conversa- 
tion with a gentleman, and, evidently, 80 much 
interested as to have scarcely any thoughts 
below her theme. The play of light over her 
face was charming, full of feeling and intelli- 
gence. Occasionally, as her interest increased, 
she would lift the jewelled hand in some 
spontaneous movement, and then how the dia- 
monds blazed! At such times they were, to 
my eyes, the choicest in that room, adding to 
the lady’s attractions, for they were worn un- 
consciously. The hand was so white, and 
moulded with such symmetry, that the gems 
increased its beauty. 

‘‘T have been examining the diamond wear- 
ers,’’ suid I to the lady, whose remarks had 
given my thoughts this new direction. It was 
near the evening's close. 

She smiled, as she asked— 

‘*And how many wear these gems with wo- 
manly unconsciousness ¢”’ 
‘*Not many,” I replied. 
‘* How many ?” 

*¢ One.” 

‘Only one!”’ 

‘*Only one, with that perfect unconscious- 
ness which gives their true effect.” 

“You mean Mrs B———-?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘She ig one ina hundred. But then, Mrs. 
B——_—— has worn them for a great many 
years. It is in your recent possessor that you 
are apt to see the thought of diamonds. 

“Mrs. L———,’’ I replied, ‘‘might wear 
them for a score of years, and yet never with 
the true grace; for it is plain to be seen that 
she considers herself as having a higher social 
value in consequence of the diamonds. A poor 
compliment she pays to her personal worth. 
But I think society will rate her very nearly 
at her own estimate of herself, and set down 


” 


her diamonds as the best part of her.”’ 

‘Too severe,” said the lady. ‘‘ You are 
unjust to Mrs, L————. She is weak in a cer- 
tain direction; but underneath her love of 
dress and ornament lies one of the kindest of 
hearts. Mra. B——— is more cultivated and 











intellectual, and lives in a region of mind 
above that of Mrs. L———._ She cares more 
for literature, art, and the higher things into 
which refined tastes enter; but, if I were 
sick, troubled, or in need of a friend, I would 
go past her, and find in Mrs, L——— a warm 
All have weak 
nesses,” added the lady, ‘and according to 


and sympathetic nature. 


your notion women have a weakness for dia- 
monds; but we must be careful how we set 
weaknesses over to the side of positive evils, 
It is by no means conclusive against a woman's 
good qualities of heart that she is not able to 
conceal her consciousness of wearing diamonds 
We may smile at her weakness; but true 
charity admonishes us to hold in suspended 
judgment all beyond what actual observation 
has not verified 

I acknowledged the reproof, and stood cor 
rected. Since then | have been inclined to 
notice diamond wearers with a closer observa- 
tion than before 

The result of this observation does not give 
a very different report from that made on th 
evening above referred to, viz: that few per- 
sons know how to wear diamonds with th 
proper grace. 


re -- 


CLIMBING HILLS. 


> For I am always climbing hills, and ever passing 


on, 

Hoping on some high mountain path to find my 
Father's throne, 

For hitherto I’ve only found His footsteps in the 
stone. 


And in my wanderings I have met a spirit-child 
like me, 

Who laid her trusting hand in mine, eo fearlessly 
and free, ‘ 

That so together we have gone, climbing contina 
ally ! 


For they are near our common home, and so in 
trust we go, 

Climbing and climbing on and on, whither we de 
not know, 

Not waiting for the mournful dark, but for the 
dawning slow. 


Clasp my hand closer yet my child, a long way we 
have come, 

Clasp my hand closer yet my child, for we have far 
to roam, 

Climbing and climbing, till we reach our Heavenly 
Father’s home. 
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WHETHER IT 


BY VIRGINIA 


CHAPTER XVI 
The vicinity of Berry Plains to the transient 


home of the Rochfords afforded every facility 


entertain for the behoof of the Spencers It 
is hardly probable, however, notwithstanding 
Fletcher's suggestion, that benevolence was the 
controlling purpose in the minds of any of the 
party on the afternoon in which they rode overt 
to the Daggett homestead. 





As they drove into the wide lane that 
bounded the orchard and the rambling garden 
beyond, voices rang through the still summer 
air, young, eager, bright, with little gleeful in 


terludes and shouts of laughter, which sounded 


so pleasantly that they stopped and listened 
for a moment 
’ It was easy enough even from that distance 


to distinguish tones and words, and to define 
he general position of the speakers. They 
were evidently having a high frolic over some 
number 


fruit gathering, one of the being 


mounted in a tree, where he was bent on fun 





of some sort, regardless of the merry expostu- 


me lations of the others. And amid all the rest 


they could hear one voice, one laugh, clear, 
full, and yet with a eweet under gurgle in it, 
like a child's, or like some little flash of a brook, 
half of whose waters have tripped up among 
stones, and found their way out again—a 
4 laugh that teld its own story of sweet, sunny, 
@ happy deeps of nature, which nothing had 
soured and darkened yet; 
sides, not so fair nor lovely, but there was this 
me also, 


The geutlemen and the ladies smiled, listen- 


ng to the mirth ‘‘T think,’ suggested 
Angeline, *‘it would be as well to drive on, 
Fletcher. It seems too bad to interfere with 


their ‘frolie 

‘We need not, my dear; only let them see 
that we know what fun is, too.” 

“For my part, | feel just like joining it,” 
added Sicily ; and probably the doctor did, as 
he drove on. 

There they were, Tom Spencer mounted in the 
highest branches of a gnarled old ,peach-tree, 
while on the grass beneath were scatiered 
Rusha, and Lucy, and Esther Daggett, gather- , 
ing the fruit which that mischievous youth, 
who had them entirely at his mercy, evidently 


j oi 


to any missionary projects which they might 


there might be other , 


PAID. 
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enjoyed dashing down at intervals in a way 
? that was hardly agreeable tounprotected heads, 
A picturesque little trio—even Rusha had her 
sun-hat off, aud the sleeves of her light muslin 
tucked up, so that wind and sun could do their 
best with her complexion, which in truth was 
considerably browned since her advent at 
Berry Plains; but this was more than compen 
sated for by the rich glow of cheek and lip, 
across whieh the fine brown hair was blown 
‘There, Tom!” rattled 


. " 
down through the leaves—‘ I do believe it was 


aus another shower! 


your intention to break all our heads, when you 
proposed getting up into that tree,’”’ laughed 
Rusha, and one of the hardest peaches thumpe d 
her forehead 

“When he comes down, Rusha, which he 
will have to do some time, we'll take our 
revenge,” said Esther. 

Rusha made a threatening pantomime with 
her doubled fists to the 
provoking indifference up there among the 


figure rocking in 


branches, and then—caught sight of the car- 
riage an i its occupants 

Her position was certainly anything b 
dignified, but she seemed fated to come upon 
the Rochfords in unexpected ways—it was too 
late to hide herself—she must make the best of 
circumstances. 

‘* Good afternoon, ladies!” saluted the doc- 


tor, as he removed his hat, and announced 
himself to the party. 

Lucy and Esther were dismayed into a mo- 
ment’s silence, and so Rusha recovered herself 
first 


‘*Good afternoon !”’ brushing the hair away 


from her eyes; and before she could say more, 

» their guest was amongst them, shaking hands 
with each in that hearty, informal way, which 
was sure to set them at their ease. ‘ Hullo, 
Spencer! want any help up there ?” 

‘«T want some down there, for the girls have 
been threatening my life when I descend,” 
laughed Tom, as he hurried down the tree 

By this time Rusha had made her way to the 
carriage, a little pretty confusion and apology 
in her face, which the ladies’ greeting put to 
flight even before the others joined her. 

“If you'll drive around to the house, we'll 
meet you by the time you reach the front 
door,” proposed one of the girls. 
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To this the doctor would by no means con-$a bounty of verdure and gnarled, mossy 
sent. He affirmed that he should immediately 2trunks, bounded by a little blue band of a 
return with his sisters, unless they were‘ stream, suggestive of rod and line to the young 
allowed to join in finishing the peaches and{men. They discovered that they had one en- 
the fun, and the Misses Rochford made a point 5thusiasm in common, and the talk converged 
of it before they alighted. Qin a mutual agreement on a fishing sail th: 
Thus reinforced, the whole party returned, > next day. 
and the new guests entered thoroughly into¢ Meanwhile, the Daggett sisters had slipped off 
the spirit of the occasion. If the Daggett>to the house, to acquaint its hospitable hostess 
girls were disposed to a little shyness at first,, with the new reinforcement of guests, and s 
the manner of the Rochfords soon dispelled it, >» Rusha and the young ladies were thrown upon 
and the merriment suffered no abatement. each others’ society, an opportunity which al! 
The doctor ascended the tree with Tom, and ’ parties seemed inclined to improve. The time 
there was a double pelting of fruit, until the and circumstances opened the way for freedom 
girls actually cried for mercy, and throughout | of conversation otherwise impossible, and this 
all, lively jests, laughter, raillery, gave a new» soon settled into graver channels. The natures 
zest to the work and play. of the three women were too earnest for a con- 
‘*T haven’t seen yon turn the boy side out>tinual sparkle. The talk soon touched on 
like this for a long time, Fletcher,’ laughed 5 books, art, and a variety of kindred topics. 
Angeline, when the young men descended the? How Rusha enjoyed it. They seemed to 
tree, and they commenced a general assault on > have many tastes incommon here. And then 
the great pile of peaches, whose ripe gold was< she contrasted their fresh, earnest, suggestive 
streaked with the hot crimson, which the>thoughts with the silly gossip and barren chat- 
summer’s long passion of kisses had left there.< ter of the young girls who formed their set at 
‘‘When a man forgets how to go back into» home. It was Rusha’s misfortune that she had 
his boyhood, beware of him, Angeline. You‘ not been thrown into the society of thoughtful 
may be sure something hard, and dry, and? cultivated men and women, and the Rochfords 
selfish, has crusted over his manhood,” repliedS were quite a new revelation to her. Their 
the doctor, selecting the choicest of the fruit,? thoughts entered hers like blossom and per- 
and distributing it among the ladies. » fume; she felt their finer atmosphere. Without 
** And how is it with woman?” asked Sicily, ¢ actually introducing any moral subjects into the 
in her bright, pert way. ¢ desultory talk, she felt the secret influence of 
‘*Of course, the rule works both ways. A ‘ higher aims and intents of life. 
woman that has forgotten her girlhood, with’ She fancied that this was the sort of one 
its freshness, its hopes, its dreams, its aspira-Safter which, through all its mistakes and 
tions, it were better for that woman if she’ defeats, her soul was constantly reaching—the 
had died.” ideal of grace, culture, earnestness, which her 
‘‘And its romps!’’ laughed Sicily, and she“ nature in its best moments discerned. 
darted off like a deer, sending back a little> At last the two young men having settled 
defiant laugh to her brother, for she had a‘ piscatory themes and projects, joined them, 
family renown for fleetness. and they went up to the homestead where a 
The doctor could not fail to accept this chal-‘ beaming welcome awaited them from the host- 
lenge, and started after her. The race was? ess. 
very amusing to those who watched it withS They would only give real pain by declining 
shouts and clapping of hands, for Sicily had soc her cordial invitation to supper, and having 
far the advantage at the start that she managed >the tact to perceive this, the Rochfords ac- 
to elude her brother for some time, darting in? cepted it, in the spirit in which it was offered. 
and out among the trees of the old orchard;> The dark, old-fashioned parlor, with its cool 
but at last he canght and brought her back, curtains of clambering vines brought a soberer 
flushed and panting. °>mood to them all. Something suggested the 
After this, matters progressed swimmingly. >war, a topic that always cast a shadow on 
The whole party was in an exceptional mood Rusha’s face. 
of hilariousness, such as the day and the cir-> ‘It seems to me,” she said, ‘‘that I am 
cumstances inspired, and when each was’ haunted everywhere by the far off echo of can- 
regaled to the full, they all had a ramble, with > non, the rattle of musketry, and all the dread- 
plenty of side issues of romps through theSful sounds of the battle-field, and if they are 
orchard, which wore its century of summers in > drowned for a little while, in some mood of fun 
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and frolic, they come back again and seem to 





j reproach me.’ 

B “That is what I was telling you this morn- 

{ ing, Fletcher,” added Angeline. 

: “And I must tell Miss Spencer what I did 

; you, that no battle-field ever reproaches us for 
the innocent enjoyment that makes us love our 
country more and serve her better when the 
time comes.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Tom. “I wish I'd 
thought of that when Rusha came down on us 
at Saratoga.” 

“But that was not ‘innocent enj yyment,’ 
but expensive dissipation, Tom,” said his 
sister. 

‘‘ And there lies the whole difference,” added 
the doctor. ‘*The poor fellows down there, 
will not fight any the worse for their innocent 
songs, and jokes, and home stories in camp.” 

} “Then you really think, doctor, that a man 
» may laugh, or crack a joke occasionally, and 
; be a Christian ?” 

4 This question, coming from Tom, surprised 


Rusha, for though the tones were light, some- 
thing in the manner showed that he was inter- 
ested. 
“Ofcourse I do. I believe that religion is 
} something that dwelling in a man’s heart shall 
make it sing with gladness and gratitude. 
Why, the very winds play—the grass under 
yur feet—the flowers that shine amongst it— 
the leaves of the trees—the streams that go 
inging to the sea—the stars overhead flutter, 
and leap, and laugh with the joy of life. And 


a 
a) 


= God's voice speaks to us by day and by night 


} 


ugh these, His messengers, if we will only 
listen, believe, and understand.” 

‘But,” said Tom, surprising Rusha yet 
nore as he pursued the subject, “‘you know 
vhat a dreary, doleful, long-faced affair most 
folks make of religion. It’s enough to drive a 
fellow off at the very name.” 

‘And it is a shameful libel on the thing, 
Tom. I do not deny, I most confidently assert, 
that as true religion must soften and mellow 
any character, so it must make one serious, 
earnest, thoughtful, but gloomy, stern, as- 
cetic—never, and I cannot sufficiently deplore 
yr condemn the custom which invests Love and 
Faith with such unattractive features. How 
many of the young this false doctrine drives 
into wrong ways of belief and practice, God 
only knows. 

‘‘T remember when I was a small chap, and 
went to the infant school, my teacher required 
me to learn as a punishment for every little 
negligence or misdemeanor, certain texts from 








the Bible. To this day, and probably for all 
my life to come, I cannot entirely get over tl 
old repulsive sensation with which I used to 
sit on the low, hard bench, and try to hammer 
those verses into my memory. 

‘“‘The old association wraps their beauty and 
tenderness partly away from me in acloud. I 
shall never enter into their sweet meaning as I 
otherwise should. I have been partly defrauded 


of their wisdom and comfort by that mistake of 


the man who no doubt meant the very best 
thing.”’ 


Of an almost painfully susceptible tempera- 


+ 
} 
ment, Rusha had, from a child, been either 
terrified or depre ssed when her mother talked 
of religion. Mrs. Spencer had, what Andrew 
very irreverently called a “ pious face,” and 


she always assumed it when she talke« 





to her children—a face which there was no 
mistaking—a long-drawn, solemn, dreary coun- 
tenance, which was certain to drive them from 
the room, if they could invent any excuse for 
he religion 


getting away. But was this not t 
that Rusha wanted, she asked herself—some- 
thing strengthening and sweetening life— 
something that could enter into its playfulness 


even, and give that a fairer innocence—some- 





thing real and vital, imparting some deeper 
joy to her gladdest hours, touching her darkest 


ones with its illuminating beam—sometbir 


I3 


constant, changeless, eternal, that s] ld 
stand her through all loss, and bitterness, and 
grief—something that should give meaning and 


sanctity to the life that even now lay some- 





times so heavy and weary a burden upon her 
youth—something that should add its new 
force to and touch with a beam of eternal glory 
} ‘ 


all the duties and relations of life, and soothe 


n ] 

if it might not utterly banish the dreary sick- 
ness of that feeling with which her soul often 
echoed, the ery wailing down through all the 
long centuries of human life, ‘“‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity!” 

Such thoughts as these thronged through 
Rusha’s soul, and the doctor half divined them, 
as she sat there with her silent, thoughtful 
face. 

But at this moment, the entrance of Mrs. 
Daggett, flushed from her kitchen, with her 
spouse arrayed for the occasion in his Sunday 
broadcloth, gave a new direction to the conver- 
sation. 

Nobody could help liking the blunt, hearty 
manner of Farmer Daggett, and sensible peo- 
ple of all conditions appreciated the honest, 
homespun manliness of his character. He at 


once fell into a talk with the doctor, which took 
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UVAALUAAAARAAAAAAAAA MAAS 
the conversational highways from the weather ‘Brought up as she had been,” said Sicily 
to the crops, and from that to the war, and the > afterwards, in commenting on this circumstance 
two men were deep in this when supper was ¢ to her brother and sister, ‘‘there was some- 
announced. ething morally sublime in that speech. I wanted 

The long table laid in the cool old sitting-‘to turn round and kiss her that very moment. 
room, with its snowy linen and ancient blue? After the guests had departed that evening 
china, certainly did credit to Mrs. Daggett’s ) Rusha and Tom sat alone a little while. 
remarkable domestic faculty. On this occa-¢ ‘Tom,’’ said Rusha, breaking a little silence 
sion she had almost surpassed herself. Berry 2 ‘‘these people are not like those that make our 
Farm had a reputation of affording the richest § society at home!” ‘ 
cream, the finest butter, the freshest and? ‘That'sa fact. I told you so the first tim 
daintiest of everything that its soil yielded, {1 saw Miss Rochford. I know the real article 
or its dairy perfected. 

Such a bill of fare as that table presented! 
And the people who gathered around it brought 5 ferent,” pursued Rusha. ‘They are not ab- 
to light biscuit, and daintily browned chicken, ) sorbed in dress nor display, nor running after 
to golden cake, to ghoney, and fruits, and ) position, nor any of those petty things which 
cream, such appetites as mountain and sea air? are the idols of our set. It is refreshing to know 
impart. § such people. I have hada glimpse intoa higher 

And when the pleasant, home-like meal was ¢ stronger life, and it makes me sick of mine.” 
over at last, Sicily laughingly averred that her) Tom's silence was a kind of acquiescence 
brother had set an example of breaking his) Men and boys do not analyze their feelings 
own dietetic rules, a fact which the gentleman? and sentiments as women do. Suddenly bh 
admitted, but laid the responsibility at Mrs. ‘ broke into a laugh— 


” 


5 when I meet it 
) ‘Their whole life, thought, aims, are so dif. 
) 
/ 
) 


Daggett’s door. And in this mood they returned ‘What do you spose Ella would have done 
to the parlor, and had what Rusba called an § Rusha, when the ‘country grocery store’ leaked 
*‘evening without a flaw.”’ - out 2” 

The doctor discussed politics fora portion? Rusha joined in merrily. 


of it with the farmer, and then gave the com-¢ «What would she, Tom! Tcan imagine her 
pany some interesting passages from a month’s 2}ook of horror! But, somehow, I didn’t mind 
voyage which he had once made on the Nile; 6 the least—I might though under some circun- 
and Angeline Rochford, who had unconsciously 2 stances.” 

deepened the impression that their first inter- 5 4 The Rochfords wouldn’t think the less of 
view had made upon Tom, chatted with that¢us, for anything of that sort,” proving thsi 
youth and Sicily, and Rusha had their own 2 Tom had read them wisely. ‘ These are people 
little quiet talk, in which the Daggett girls‘ of real good sense for you.” 

mingled, although it had a tendency to get be-2. ‘Yes; but, Tom, it isn’t their good sense 
yond their depth. Snor their breeding, nor their cultivation that 

Some time during the-evening, Mr. Daggett, 2? makes them just the sort of people they are 
recalling some reminiscence of the past, turned 6 It’s something that underlies all these.” 
suddenly to Rusha, saying ‘‘ That happened ¢ ‘It’s what the doctor meant this afternoor 
the year your father took that little grocery> when he called it religion, I suppose, but I 
down by the pond, Rushy.” ¢ must say it’s a different article from any I ever 

Tom’s eyes met hers—a little amused smile ? met with before under that name.” 
flashed betwixt them. There were times when$ «J must gay it is, Tom.” 
such an exposé of family antecedents would ¢ “Now, this kind of religion,” continued the 
certainly have embarrassed Rusha, but this )young man, “seems something that needn't 
evening she was in her highest mood, and she § make one sour, or gloomy, or wretched, but 
was certain, moreover, that this disclosure? peter and happier every way. I hate cant or 
would not weigh one feather with the people to 5 superstition, sis, but I believe these Rochfords 
whom it was made. (have got the genuine stuff.” 

With a quiet simplicity, which had in it no) ‘Tom, you mustn’t speak so irreverently.” 
shadow of disturbance, she turned now to Sicily? «+I don’t mean to be irreverent. It’s only 8 
Rochford, remarking, in explanation, ‘“‘ When > fellow’s way of talking, you know.” 
we were children, papa kept a country grocery § There was again a little silence. 
store in Mystic, and the Daggetts were at that? ‘+But, Tom,” resumed Rusha, “it is not 4 
time our nearest neighbors and friends.” slight thing to attempt to improve one’s char- 
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acter—one must be im earnest to the very 
death, and then wont succeed without God’s 
help; but I think, after all, a genuine religion, 
as you call it, is the only thing worth living 
for.” 

A conversation of this nature had never be- 
fore transpired betwixt the brother and sister, 
and under other circumstances would have 
been impossible. 

If the Rochfords had at heart the moral wel- 
fare of the Spencer family, they surely had in 
tusha and Tom its best and most susceptible 
®ements brought at this time within their in- 
fluence 

“T’ve been thinking,’’ said Tom, after a 
little pause, ‘‘that a fellow of my years ought 
to have some object in life; but you know 
there’s so much always going on in the city, 
and it’s hard to swim against tide.” 

“T know,” certain from his manner that 
something was coming. 

‘‘But I’ve made up my mind that when I go 
back I'll cut loose somehow, and set about pre- 
paring for college in downright earnest.” 

“Oh, Tom, that is glorious! 
to hear you say it,” suiting the words with a 
kiss, which, though not returned, was evi- 


Iam so glad 


jently acceptable. 

And this decision to which the youth had 
come, though owing in a large sense to Rusha, 
might still be traced more or less to the indirect 
influence of the Rochfords, although Tom was 
quite unconscious of this. 

The conversation was terminated here by 
the entrance of some of the Daggett family. 

During the remainder of Rusha’s stay at 
Berry Plains, the Rochfords and she only met 
briefly; once at a little out-of-the-way meet- 
ing-house, where Rusha had insisted on going 
because there was a stone wall that intervened, 
and she had said to Tom, with her usual 
enthusiasm—‘‘Oh, it will be so delightful, 
Tom, to climb a stone wall in going to church !”’ 
a remark which elicited peals of mirth from 
Lucy and Esther Daggett. 

Tom and the doctor had their sail together, 
which, so far as the fishing went, proved a 
decided success. Perhaps the doctor availed 
himself of the occasion to throw some other 
less tangible bait into the sea of his young 
eompanion’s soul, deeper than that vast one 
around them which one day should give up its 
dead. 


However that might be, Tom reported to‘ 
Rusha that he had had capital sport, and that? 


the doctor was a glorious fellow; but when on 
further inquiry he repeated a part of the talk 
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that had occupied them, she found that it di? 
not all relate to their sport. 

The Rochfords and Spencers had only time 
afterwards for an exchange of brief calls, in 
which the young ladies pledged themselves to 
renew the acquaintance which had had so in- 
formal a commencement, Angeline laughingly 
remarking that remoteness of residence inter- 
posed no obstacle to their meeting. 
letter from E 





A day later there came a : 
urging and demanding Rusha’s immediate re- 
turn. ‘*The season promised to be unusually 
gay if it was war times, and she wanted to 
consult Rusha about their wardrobes, and a 
variety of other collateral matters.”’ 

‘‘What in the world keeps you in that dull, 
dreary, out-of-the-way corner of the world, 
shut up in an old farm-house, passes my com- 
prehension,” wrote the younger sister, and 
she supplemented the burden of her letter 
with various urgent messages from her mother, 
which, being transmitted through Ella’s me- 
dium, doubtless lost nothing in emphasis; and 
to set the matter beyond all discussion, fortified 
the whole with a postscript which at the last 
moment she obtained from her father—‘‘ What 
are you up to, Rusha and Tom, off there in 
Berry Plains? Come home, children, come 
home.” A rapid, half-legible scrawl at the 
best, but it wrote heavy figures, and was hon- 
ored at sight on change now-a-days. 

And it was evident enough that, however 
they might laugh about Rusha’s fine-spun 
fancies and vagaries, the family always felt 
the loss of its strongest element in her absence. 

Rusha looked sad as she folded up the letter. 
It almost seemed to her that she would like to 


stay at Berry Plains forever. Sut she was 


>mistaken here. When Nature should put off 
>the pomp and glory of her present mood, and 
she should be thrown more upon herself and 


her companions, that eager, active soul of 
Rusha’s would have hungered for larger life 
and wider horizons than the old farm-house 
and its kindly inmates afforded. 

Two days after this, the old carryall stood 
at the gate ready to convey the Spencers to 
the depot. When the time of leave-taking 
came, Rusha stood at the door with her wistful 
face and the tears in her eyes. 

“«T’ve been so happy here,”’ she said, “that 
I dread to go out of this sweet calm into the 


?tumult, and jar, and fever of the great city ; 


but there is no help for it.’’ 

And the Daggetts—mother and daughters— 
stood in the door and watched the old carryall 
over the hills, and as long as they watched 
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5 
dhey saw the wistful face looking back with; 
» band’s part to his children, and reversed this 


the tears in its eyes. 

And so Rusha went out from Berry Farm, ¢ 
and there was mercifully hidden from her 
sight the great fires of trial through which she ¢ 
would have to pass in the home that awaited , 


her. 


CHAPTER XVII, 
“Well, girls, I must say this is a little too: 
Just look at that clock!” 
One morning, some five months after Rusha’s 


much 


return from Berry Plains, Mrs. Spencer saluted 
her daughters in this fashion as they entered 
the dining-room. The little bronze clock on 
the mantel afforded point and emphasis to the 
mother’s objurgatory tones. ‘ 
Both of the girls had a tired, listless air, and 
Rusha exclaimed, meanwhile rubbing her eyes: 
‘‘Goodness! I had no idea it was so late.” 
‘*Well, what can you expect when one is out 
until three o'clock? Just give me a cup of 
coffee, and I'll be as good as new,” and Ella 
seated herself at the table and touched the 
bell 
“IT wish I could say as 
Rusha, taking the next seat, ‘but I always 


much,”’ replied 
feel wretchedly enough for the whole day after 
such a grand party. The truth is, I’m not 
made of stuff to stand dissipation.’ 

Ella could 


stand a whole campaign of late hours and 


Rusha put the truth exactly 


fashionable dissipations, while Kusha, though 
apparently in as good health as her sister, had 
that finer nervous organization which could not 
admit of heavy drafts of excitement 

‘* Your father was dreadfully put out,’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Spencer, as her daughters settled 
themselves to the late breakfast, which, despite 
her reproofs, she had given orders should be 
kept prompt and warm for them, ‘ because 
you wasn’t down this morning. You know he 
always likes to see you at breakfast.”’ 

‘* Well, pa’s turned into a regular bear now- 


a-days,’’ remarked the younger of the sisters, 
breaking a fresh roll of bread. 

‘* Ella, don’t speak so of your father, child,” 
responded her mother. 

‘‘Well, ma, you know it’s true, now, so 
there’s no use denying it. It's as much as 
one’s life is worth to make the slightest de- 
mand on his pocket.” 

John Spencer’s temper had not improved 
with his fortunes, but simple justice to the 
man must admit that he had by no means 
reached the sanguinary frame of mind which 
his daughter's statement implied. ; 


LAS 


Mrs. Spencer, who always took her hus- 


habit when they were the subject of complaint 

on his part, came now to the defence with 
‘Well, you ought to consider that your father 

has a great deal on his mind just now. His 


2 business worries him, and gold is going uy 


awfully, and I s’pose the poor man don’t really 
know how to make both ends meet.”’ 

‘*Nonsense!” said Ella, with a toss of her 
head. ‘He can’t make that go down with me 
He’s making money all the time, and the richer 
he gets the stingier he grows. Hasn't he had, 
with all the rest, a government contract lately 
And don’t everybody grow rich who has govern 
ment contracts, I'd like to know?” 
‘More shame to them, then,” interposed 
Rusha, who thus far had brought no forces t 
the discussion 

‘Well, now don’t, Rusha, for pity’s sake, ¢g 
into the moral of the thing. The fact is all 
that concerns me; and I say it’s a perfect 
shame for pa to be such a wiser when he's 
making money hand over fist.” 

Whether Mrs Spencer had a little secret 
sympathy with her daughter, or thought that 
she could set up a plea that would be more 
likely to avail in the father’s behalf, she now 
changed her grounds of defence. 

‘* Well, he’s fretted a good deal about An 
drew 
and I’m afraid matters will come to an open 


They don’t seem to get on well together 


rupture betwixt them yet.” 

‘*What has gone wrong now?” asked Rusha 

‘Oh, dear, I don’t know. Everything, seems 
tome. Your father complains that Andrew's 
lazy, reckless, extravagant, always off, throw 
ing away his time and money with a set of fast 
friends, when he ought to be attending to his 
business, and that he can’t place the least de- 
pendence upon him.”’ ; 

‘Pa always makes matters out a great deal 
worse than they are, you know,” commented 
Ella. 

‘‘T can’t make out, for my part, who is to 
blame,” continued Mrs. Spencer. ‘* Your fa 
ther comes down so hard on Andrew, and if | 
speak to the boy he gets so excited that I'm 
glad to let both alone.” 

‘‘]’m afraid that there’s a good deal of truth 
in what pa says,’’ added Rusha, looking seri- 
ous. ‘I'm not satisfied with Andrew's looks 
and ways. What is the reason, I should like 
to know, that he is never at home now-a-days? 
And where does he spend his time when he’s 
off ?”’ 

‘‘ Boys must sow their wild oats, you know,” 
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plea led the m¢her, with her habit of smooth 
ing over everything that was wrong in her own 
family. ‘*I can’t really believe Andrew would 
do any harm, but he’s got in with those wild 
young fellows, an l they lead him off to clubs, 


I do 


wish he'd make up his mind to settle down and 


and suppers, and one thing and another 


grow steady.” 

“But you know a great city like this is the 
last place to lead a young man like Andrew to 
do that. I suppose, from hints that Tom has 
ir ypped me, that we women have no idea of 


the temptations which beset youth of his ze 





on every side, and home is their best 
guard, and Andrew seems to get away from 
that more and more 

“Pshaw! I don’t believe Andrew is going 
nto anything worse than having a good time, 


li} ! Don’t you 


like other young men of his age. 





croak, Rusha Ma, I want to tell you about 


our party This was from Ella, whose habit 


was to make an abrupt plunge from disagree- 


subjects into pleasant ones 





“Did you have a good time, girls?” asked 
the mother, not sorry to have a topic sup 


ied which enhanced a secret feeling of 





uneasiness the more it was discussed, while 


) 





she was always alive to her daughters’ soci: 


enjoyments and triumphs 


This was a theme to kindle Ella’s eloquence 


“Oh, mother, you have no idea. It was a 
perfect rush, and such a splendid affair,”’ and 


she went on dilating with great fervor on the 


magnificence of the dresses, the costliness of 


banquet, the flattering attentions 





had overwhelmed her and her sister; and the 


mother listened with her pleased smile to the 


rhapsody, when in the midst of it all the front 


joor was banged sharply to, and a moment 
after Andrew burst into the dining-room 


“Why, you 1 alt tone that 


here, giris in a 





indicated no pleasant surprise. ‘I thought 
you'd be out riding this morning.” 
“If you had 


where we were last night, you probably would 


condescended to remember 


not have been so confident in that agreeable 


replied Ella, 


liking her brother's tone. 


expectation,” with a little as 


perity, not exactly 
I think any keen reader of countenances 

would h ive found some change for the worse 

in that of Andrew Spencer during these last 

six months It was a change not likely to be 

apparent to his family, for it had not b 

the fixed habit of his face. 


the clear, open look was gone. 


ecome 
But something of 
There was 
some restlessness in the eyes, and something 


half-defiant, half-reckless, in his dominant ex- 
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pression, which his whole manner carried 
He always sported a cane, always di: 
the height of the fashion, and affected a ‘“ dan- 
dified” air, which did not imp 
** Well, ‘fast young man,’ ’’ co 
playfully, ‘‘what’s brought you home at this 
time of the day? Some secret, | know, tha 
intend Rusha and I should share 


but you're too late now, so there’s no help but 


you didn’t 


to out with it 


Andrew had taken a chair, and was 1 t 
lessly balancing his cane on h { elnger 
He was evidently in no mood for jokes 

‘That's a fact,’ he said; ‘1 meant to get 


the old lady when you girls weren't round, but 


you'd surely pump it out of her now, so here 
goes I want some money, mothe: 


Andrew!” Mrs. Spencer was taken 





laughters were also 
Andrew rose up, striking his cane hard 

the floor 
‘It’s a fact 

there’s no use min¢ ing matters. 


‘* But.why don’t you go to your 


‘* Because I haven’t time to go through with 


a storm before I can get it, and because it is 








my own affair and I don't choose have 
know anything about it 
‘*What shall I do, girls appealed the be 
PI 
lered mother to her daughters 
ok here, old lady, it’s none i é bus 
> . I ;} » tha ' , s+} ; } x 
ness— must have ne oney wilbo Lelay 


‘«T think you might at least have the decency 


to tell ma what you intend to do with it before 
you demand her money quite so much in the 
style of a highwayman,” spoke up Rusha, ber 


quick temper roused at Andrew’s manner. 
‘You interfere if you dare, now, Rusha 
Spencer! 


There was a threat in his eyes that fort 


moment daunted her, and Rusha Sj 
no coward 
‘**How much money have you got » the 


last dollar?’’ This question was addressed to 


his mother. 

‘I’ve only got two hundred dollars in the 
world, and your father gave me that for family 
expenses,’’ in a pilteous way. 

. ‘Two hundred dollars! Confound the old 
miser for cutting so close! I want at least 





at you ve got. 


double that. But fork over w) 





‘‘ Seems to me you are carrying things with 
a pretty high hand, Andrew,” said Mrs. Spen- 
cer, partially recovering herself, and not mov- 


ym her chair. 
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/ ‘ 


“T say, old woman, where's that money? 
I'll have it out of you by fair means or foul, 
and if you know what's good for yourself you'll 
hand it out!’ 

His look frightened his mother. Language 
like this had never been addressed to her be- 
fore. A sort of coarse freedom, obtained in 
the manner of the young Spencers towards 
their parents, which, to finer natures, might 
savor of disrespect, but defiance and insolence 

never. 

‘‘T believe the fellow’s gone crazy,” said 
Ella, really pale, she was so shocked 

But the poor mother was frightened now 
past all self-control. 

“The money is in the box on the table 
Oh, what does it mean that my child 
and she burst 


there. 
should talk to me like that!" 
into tears. 


the 


and was hurrying out of the 


Andrew seized the box and tore out 
** greenbacks,”’ 
room. But just as he reached the door, Rusha 
eprang before him, her whole face in a hot 
flush of indignation. 

‘*Andrew Spencer, the man who wall insult 
and frighten his mother into giving him money 
in the way you have done, is a coward and a 
brute!” 

He looked for the moment, 
in her generous courage and scorn, as though 


knocke l 
was something in her eyes that quelled him, 


as she stood there 


he could have her down, but there 
and partly brought him to his senses. 
“A man 
words,” he muttered, and dashed by her. 
When Rusha returned, she found her mother 


that’s desperate can't use soft 


sobbing and Ella trying to soothe her. 


‘“*T don’t understand it What does it 
mean?” asked the younger, of the elder 
sister. 


«It means, Ella, that it’s no use to shut our 
eyes. I've feared for a long time that Andrew 
was going wrong, and now, after what we have 
witnessed, there's no doubt of it. This comes 
ef his clubs and carousals, and being away 
from home day and night with a set of fast 
young men, who will drag him down to ruin 
there, don't ery, mother.” 

“But did you see and hear how he looked 
and spoke to me, his mother?’ sobbed Mrs. 
Spencer. 

‘Yes,’ penetrating to the core of the matter 
much quicker than her more practical parent 
and sister, ‘‘I saw it all, mother, and I saw, 
too, that he had been drinking some, and was 
Probably he has borrowed the 


desperate. 
She stopped here, though she 


money, or -"* 


conference 
\ 
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was strongly excited, and words were not ay 
to fright n her 

“Or what?” said Ella. 
“Or has been gambling.” 
“My boy, Andrew, @ drunkard and 4 
ext 


Mrs. 


my 


gambler!” laimed Spencer, with ¢ 


fresh burst of tears 

“There have been sons whose mothers love 
and trusted them as you do yours, who hay 
be 


I don’t want to make you feel wors 


turned out to a disgrace and a shame ty 


them 
mother, but we ought to see the danger that 


closing round Andrew.’ 


‘*But what can we do?” said Ella, who wa 


now really alarmed 


“IT don't know as anything, for he seen 
beyond the reach of our influence. Fathe 
ought to know this at once.”’ 

‘Dear me, Rusha, think what an awh 


storm there would be! 


" pleaded the shrinking 


mother 


‘] know it, ma but better a storm than & 


have Andrew lost soul and body, as he seem 
in a fair chance of being.” 


fact hey 


that whatever | 


romance,” 


It was a singular 


might think of her they alway 
deferred to 
good sense, in any crisis which demanded th 


her penetration, decision, ani 
exercise of these qualities, 

Mrs in whom moral courage wa 
painfull ng, 
appeal to her hueband, with regard to Andrew) 
her fathers 


rashness and growing infirmities of temper 


Spen er, 


y lacki deprecated so strongly a 


conduct, and Rusha, knowing 


felt there was a good deal of force in her m 


ther’s reasoning. His harshness might onl 


drive Andrew into worse courses, she reflecte 


and she finally yielded so far as to promia 


that she would not immediately acquaint be 


father with what had transpired. 
* But I still persist that I very much dou 


whether this is the wisest course. Andre 





needs some stronger force than we can brig 
to bear to change the whole tendency of bs 
present life. These late suppers—these fw} 
companions—this absence from home—thes 


carousals, and dissipations, and general reel 
lessness—mother, where will they all lead t 
asked the eldest daughter, solemnly. 

And Mrs. Spencer, tearful and distresseé 
hoped Andrew was only sowing his wild omit 
and would come out right at last, and avowey 
her intention of giving that delinquent yout] 
‘‘such a talking to as he had never had in o@ 
his life,”’ and at this moment, some calls th 
could not be refused ended the painful fami) 
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WHETHER 


Andrew Spencer next presented himself at 


home, somewhat sobered, a little ashamed, with 





a very confused memory of all that had tran 
spired, and a general determination to bully it 
out 

Rusha, however, had not such absolute faith 
in the power of her mother's “talk,”’ that she 
did not lay hold of that young man, with her 
usual impetuosity, and administer to him such 
A flery scathing as he had never received fr im 
the tongue of any living woman 

As for his preconceived notion of ‘ bullying 
it out,” Andrew found, as he afterwards ex 
pressed himself, that Rusha proved ‘too 
much’ for him 

She cut him right off when he commenced, 
with 

‘That sort of talk may serve you with your 
poor shocked, frightened mother, when you 
burst into the house, and in ways a burglar 
would scorn, seare her into giving you money, 
but it wont do with me. When I think, Andrew 
Spencer, what language you used to your mo 
ther this lay it makes my blood boil Oh, I 
wish | was a man, to horsewhip you as you 
deserve |" 

She looked as though she could almost do it, 
small, delicate woman as she was, standing 
there with her fiery cheeks and flashing eyes 

Andrew quailed before the spirit he had 
roused. She was a girl, it is true, but then 
she had an immense moral advantage on her 
side 

“Take a fellow's head off, will you, for what 
he said when—when he wasn’t himself. Don’t 
believe it was half as bad as you make out, 
e@ither.”’ 

** Drunk, were you The tone was calmer 
now, but the emphasis on the first monosyllable 
made him wince. “I'm glad to know on your 
own confession, that you were not sober when 
you so insulted your mother and sisters.” 

‘‘Making it out ten times worse than it 
was!’’ muttered Andrew. ‘Don’t believe half 
of it.” 


He wished He had taken some other line of 


defence, when Rusha went over the whole scene, 


gompelling him to listen until he was really 
humbled and ashamed 

“I'd no idea it was so bad, Rusha. The 
truth is, if you must have the whole, I'd got in 
debt, and I didn't dare go to the governor, 
and—and the matter was pressing, and drove 


The into getting lig 


honor, I 


it, and doing all the rest 


On my didn’t know what I was 


about 


The first sign of repentance melted her anger 


ee 
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“Oh, Andrew, I guessed as much. What are 


you coming to?” her lips quivering. 

He seemed a good deal touched; and went 
about searching for this excuse and that, 
but they were of the sort that all wrong doers 
who have not strength to resist evil make, 
and could not satisfy her 

“Do you remember, Andrew, the promise 


year 


you made me less than a 
sick bed ? 

The memory seemed to touch 
of a 


sort, for he still went seeking excuses for him 


ago, on your 
And here you are now 
him with re 


morse, but it must have been transitory 


self, and affirmed that he was no worse than 
the rest of the fellows, and through all, his brow 
did not once wear the clear, open look that if 
used to 

“Oh, Andrew, if I knew what to do—if I 
could only save you!” she cried, half to her 
self, the 


He started a little, and looked at her 


pars dropping on her cheeks 





‘‘Save me from what?” 
‘From all the wrong and ruin into which I 


see these late nights, these boon companions, 
and all this general recklessness, will surely 
plunge you.” 

“1 guess I shall come out as well as other 


I'm no worse than the rest of them, and 


men 
mean to look out There, don't ery Rusha 
I'll go and make my peace with the old lady 


I spose I was a brute, but, hang it, 1 didn't 
know what I was about.” 

She drew a long sigh. His manner did not 
half satisfy her, but after all, he had yielded 
was afraid to pursue the 
matter and 
of what she had already said 


feeling that 


so much that she 


further then, weaken the force 
But she would 
‘*bide her time,” anything she 
might say would fail in her brother's present 
mood to reach deeper than the shallows of his 
nature. 

And he went out on his errand of conciliation 
with his mother, feeling that this would be an 
easier matter with her than Rusha; but almost 
as the door closed, it opened again, and Andrew 
Spencer's general impression of the part Rusha 
had 


the remark, ‘‘I say, Rusha, you're a brick.” 


born@ in the affair concentrated itself in 

She was too sad to appreciate this coarse 
flattery, and only answered, with a little flicker 
The however, 


find it quite so light a matter as he had fancied 


of a smile young man did not 


to get oter his transgression with his mother 


Pain at the indignities which her son had 


heaped upon her, and alarm at her daughter's 
representations, made Mrs. Spencer unusually 


severe 


——— 
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Whether the constantly recurring ‘I couldn't ° 
believe that a child of mine would ever dare to ‘ 


address me in that way!’ was likely to have 
y y 
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had done both once in their lives, and it wa: Be | 
hard to treat him as though he was ‘the grea. B 
est sinner out,’’ for a single offence—argy. 


any lasting influence with her erring boy,‘ ments which had weight with the fond, weak B® | 
might be questioned. But Andrew insisted‘ mother. 4 
that she ought to pay no more regard to what? Afterwards, the young man took with er- 4 
he had said than to the wind's blowing, whenSemplary patience a long lecture, which made & @, 
it had no more meaning. As for the drinking’ up in length what it lacked in force, and in the B®. 
and the borrowed money, he treated that end, Mrs. Spencer forgave her son in her hear, B” 1 
lightly, affirming that a great many good men? if not in words. (TO BE CONTINUED. 4. 
aii js t 





KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


—— ¢ 


VICTORIA, 

Alexandrina Victoria Guelph ascended the 
throne of England June 20, 1837, and was 
crowned June 28, 1838. She was the daughter 
of Edward, Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
George III. Her mother was Victoria Maria 
Louisa, the youngest daughter of the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, the widow of the Prince of Lein- 
ingen, and a sister of Prince Leopold. They 
were married in June, 1818. The father of 


Queen Victoria, Edward Guelph, was Duke of? 


Kent and Strathern, also Earl of Dublin. He 
was born November 2, 1767, and was educated 
in England, Gottengen, and Geneva. In 1790 
he went in a military capacity to Gibraltar. 
He visited America twice; the last time in 
1800. In 1802, he was made governor of 
Gibraltar, but his rigid discipline produced a 
mutiny, which led to his recall. He was a 
friend to civil and religious liberty, and a sup- 
porter of a general system of education; he 
considered all men his brethren, and that 
power is only delegated for the good of the 
people, and he disapproved of all religious 
tests. He was unambitious and modest, and 
lived in a plain republican manner. He died 
January 23, 1820, at the age of fifty-three, 
when Victoria was eight months old. His 
father, George III., died in six days after his 
own death. 

The mother of Queen Victoria was beautiful 
in person and lovely in character. The an- 
eestral line of this princess ran far back into 
the dark ages, and, though high in rank, her 
father was not rich, and she forfeited the 
annuity of $20,000 a year, which was settled 
on her by marrying out of Germany. She 
brought her husband but a slender dowry as 
far as money was concerned, but her extensive 
learning and accomplished mind, her gentle- 
ness, child-like simplicity, sweet disposition, 


and winning manners, were far more valuable | 


to kim than wealth. 


Victoria was born at Kensington alace y 
May 24, 1819. When she was baptized, : 1 
Prince Regent was sponsor, also the Emperor ! 
of Russia and the Queen of Wirtemburg }y I 
proxies. The guardianship of the princes 
>was intrusted to her mother, the Duchess t 
)Kent, and to her Uncle Leopold, Prince : 
Saxe-Coburg Saalfeld, who married the ls. kb 
mented Princess Charlotte; he was Victoria‘ c 
mother’s brother. 0 

v 


Victoria is a descendant of Egbert, who, ir 
) 827, united the Saxon Octarchy, and became 
° the first King of England; her ancestors have, P 
>with but little interruption, occupied the 
throne for more than a thousand years. Wher B7 
children, an intimacy was formed betwee BG 
Victoria and her cousin, Prince Albert, whe 

had been placed under the care of the Duchess: B¥ P 
of Kent; he resided alternately at Kensir 


ton 








Palace and at Claremont with his uncle, Prince P 
Leopold, and shared the lessons of Victoria B® Bs 
Thus a similarity of taste and feeling ripened Ir 
2into affection at an early age. In 1838], Le | 
pold was elected King of Belgium, and th 9 R 
next year he married Louise, daughter * 
Louis Philippe, King of France. Prince Alber pa 
left England with his uncle, but returned ons * 
visit in 1836 with his father, the Duke of Saxe * 
Coburg Gotha, and his brother. r 
2 «Victoria received a sound physical, moral, e 
- and intellectual education. She could speak = 
¢German, French, Italian, and Spanish, and Ur 
was an accomplished musician and vocalist pl 
> She was confirmed by the Archbishop of Can- pe 
Sterbury, July 30, 1835. February 10, 1840, (age* 
¢she married her cousin, Prince Francis Albert ~ 
2 Augustus Charles Emanuel, Duke of Saxony, = 
Sand Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, Queen ae 
2 Victoria reigns in virtue of her own right Th 
alone. On her marriage, it was proposed in] 
? Parliament to give her husband an income o! ag”° 
sixty thousand pounds, but it was finally re- a 
hor 


(duced to thirty thousand, which, added to ber 





it was 


é great. 
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income, amounted to six hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. They had nine children. 
They lived in the greatest harmony, and en- 
loved more domestic happiness than usually 
falls to the lot of royal families. 

Prince Albert was born August 26, 1819, 
and died December 14, 1861, being forty-two 
years of age. His life was a manifestation of 
the highest purity and wisdom; his highly 
guitivated and intelligent mind was exerted for 
the advancement of science, of education, and 
of the mechanic arts; he was the patron of 
every noble effort for the social improvement 
of the people; and his noble works were done 


with the delicate, unaffected grace of a man 





ts from the most genuine modesty and 











nility, and with a sincere and lofty pur- 
pose. 
Several important events have occurred in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. For many years, 
Banton was the only port of the Chinese empire 


Is were allowed to carry on 


where foreign vesse 
commerce, but England compelled China to 
open other ports, and in 1842, when a treaty 
was concluded between the two nations, Eng- 
land was at liberty to trade at six important 
places in the empire. 
® The success of the British government in- 
Muced the United States to send Caleb Cushing 
of Massachusetts as a commissioner, who ob- 
Mtained of the Chinese authorities the same 
privileges for this country. 
A successful war has also been carried on 
by England in India with the Afghans, and 
Scinde has been annexed to the British East 


ages 


India possessions. 

In 1846, under the administration of Sir 
Robert Peel, a bill was passed for the repeal 
of the corn laws. By corn, in England, is 
understood all kinds of grain. In 1848, a dis- 
tressing famine occurred in Ireland, and about 
half a million of persons perished from dis- 
ease and starvation. England made efforts to 
remedy the evil, and liberal donations in 
money and provisions were sent from the 
United States. A rebellion in France took 
place this year, which drove Louis Philippe 
from his throne. He fled to England. At the 
same time, some Irish patriots attempted a 
rebellion against the government, but their 
efforts failed of success, as did those of the 
Chartists, who made a movement for reform. 
The leaders were punished. 


Father Matthew, a Catholic priest, indueed 
nearly six millions of persons to sign the 
pledge of temperance in this reign. In Janu- 
ary, 1840, a new law went into operation, by 
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which the postage on letters for any distance 
was reduced to one penny. 

William IV. expired about midnight at 
Windsor Palace. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, with other peers, were in attendance ; 
before daylight they requested an interview 
with Victoria, and informed her that she was 
queen. The first words she said were to ask 
his prayers that she might have ‘‘an under- 
standing heart to judge so great a people.” 

Her reign has been what might have been 
expected from such a beginning—wise and just ; 
no one must consider her guily of the unjust 
acts of her ministers. She has nine children. 
1. Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, born No- 
vember 21, 1840; married, January 25, 1858, 
to Frederic William, Crown Prince of Prussia. 


2. Albert Edward, born November 9, 1841; 


married, March 10, 1863, to Alexandra Vic- 
toria, daughter of Christian, King of Denmark. 

Alice Matilda Mary, born April 25, 1843; 
married, July 1, 1862, to Prince Louis, of 
Hesse Darmstadt. 4. Alfred Ernest Augustus 
Albert, born August 6, 1844. Helena Au- 
gusta Victoria, born May 20, 1846. 6. Louisa 
Carolina Alberta, born March 18, 1848. 7. Ar- 
thur William Patrick Albert, born May 1, 1850. 
8. Leopold George Duncan Albert, born April 





7, 1858. 9. Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodora, 
born April 14, 1857. 
DeLarieLp, Wis. 


And six grandchildren. 


- ~seeee - 
MARY, MY MARY. 
BY LILLIAN HOPE. 
You plighted your troth to me, Mary, wy Mary, 
Under the boughs of that tall maple tree, 
Only the nightingale heard, if it listened, 
All that you lovingly murmured to me— 
Low-spoken words they were, Mary, my Mary, 
Happy they made me, as happy could be. 
Softly the moonlight fell over you, Mary, 
Crowning a brow that was wondrous fair, 
Gently the south wind rustled the branches, 
Lifted the curls of your “‘ bonnie brown” hair. 
Blessed the moonbeam, and blessed the zephyr, 
Bringing us beauty and fragrance there 
Oh! how I worshipped you, Mary, wy Mary, 
Talking the language of lovers we stood; 
Dear one, your tones were the sweetest of music, 
Under that maple tree near to the wood. 
Oh! how I worshipped you, Mary, my Mary, 
Beautiful, dutiful, earnest, and good! 
Only a year ago! one little year ago! 
Then I was happy in loving you so, 
Now in the night I am weeping, am weeping, 
Now in the day I am murmuring woe. 
They told me an angel was wanted in Heaven— 
Mary, uy Mary, oh! why should you go? 
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FAIRY’S FAVORITE. 


BY LOUISE BE. VICKROY. 





FELICIE, THE 








‘Shall we call her Felicie? that was your ‘haggard form and garment worn to shreds ; in 
mother’s name!” said the nurse, and the fair¢her thin hands she held a distaff. The fairy 
young widowed mother answered—* Yes, call S spake—* This is poverty, and shall be the 
her so, my bird of Eden, fairest of all fair little one’s first friend; through summer's heat 
things!” But faintly, faintly from, she knew Sand winter's cold shall she dwell with her in 4 
not where, came back the echo, ** But from the lowly cottage, and spin and weave, and spin 
cradle to the grave she must struggle with Dand weave!"’ As the mother gazed and sighed 

re ‘ é g Sighec 
clipped wings!” The mother took the sweet she heard a chorus of low, soft voices, chant- 
baby for, the first time in her arms, pressed it cing, ‘It is well, ‘tis well, ‘tis well!” 
to her heart, and while from beneath her whiteS Again the wand was waved, and through 
eyelids the hot tears gushed, she sighed,?wavering, uncertain light appeared another 
‘Alas! alas! the glow of Hope refuses to figure, bending and tremulous, yet with def- 
light up the Future for thee, my child!’’ The ¢ ance in the dark uncomely visage. Almost 
old nurse, sitting near, said, in an undertone, ° superhuman strength appeared in the arms 
. ) 
that the young mother must sleep now, whis ‘that were flung wildly forward as though they 
pered, soothingly, that “the baby was very would fain grapple with some powerful and 
fair,” then added, in an undertone, & regret yet unconquered foe. ** This,” said the fairy, 
‘‘that it was not a boy to be a soldier, and 80 )*shall be her next friend, her name is Doubt; 
take its father’s place; The young mother‘ with her shall the fair young Felicie go wan- 
€ 
shuddered, for her thoughts were even then ’ dering into a region of shadows, and groping 
afar, where on a bloody field of battle Ais grave >through dim and misty caverns, while wild. 
was made. ¢ voiced tempests are raging without!” To bis 
But slowly, noiselessly then unfolded the also came the same chorus of sweet voices 
s ) 
wide gates of the Land of Dreams, and there‘ chanting, “It is well, ‘tis well, ‘tis well!” 
was she led by the beautiful genius called2 Again the fairy wand was waved, and yet 
Sleep, beautiful indeed, though the near kins- ¢ another came, & wan and wasted figure, with 
« 
man of death. In that enchanted realm were ? bony hands clasped tightly together, and on her 
the loved forms no longer known on earth and $ prow great drops of agony, while moanings, 
the voices silent here forever; but something? put half suppressed, came from her fevered 
all the while half withheld her, a little rosy Slips. “This,” said the fairy, ‘is Felicie’s 
form that nestled to her heart, a little velvet? next friend; her name is Suffering. In a low 
hand on which her own rested, and sleep) and lowly room will she watch beside her 
seemed to have lost half his power, while the ‘couch, and kiss her lips and brow with fever 
sights and sounds of Dream-Land were way-?and with pallor!’ and now more sweetly than 
ward and pane : Sever sang the chorus of low voices, “It is well, 

Suddenly a golden wand was waved before 2’tis well, ‘tis well!” 
the young mother, and surrounded by a daz-$ Her wand the fairy waved again, and yet 
zling light stood a being of mysterious beauty. ¢ another came, a willowy form, youthful and 
Gently she folded back the covering from the > fair, but pale, oh, very pale! Her golden hair 
infant, and bending low as if to bless it, asked, ¢ was dishevelled on her shoulders; her step was 
‘What would you have her to be?” And the ?languid and slow, her lips tremulous with 
mother answered, ‘‘ An earnest seeker for the‘ emotion, while from her azure eyes the tears 
true and the beautiful, a friend to the friend- fell in unrefreshing torrents. Again the fairy 
less, and to know as much of the lore of the spoke, and said, ‘Sorrow, this last friend of 
All Wise One as shall best fit her to enter into ¢ Felicie, shall make for her the light of many 4 
his glorified presence.’’ Then the fairy an-Smorning dim; shall pale her cheek, and lead 
swered, ‘I will appoint for her four guardians, ¢ her heavy-eyed, and with slow steps, to wander 
and they shall see to it that she becomes all 2 beside the fast-flowing River of Tears. Once 
this.” Smore came the chorus of sweet voices, singing, 

The golden wand was waved, and the first 2+ Jt is well, ‘tis well, tis well.” 
appeared, a weary woman with pale face and$ Spell-bound the mother had listened so far, 
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% closely!’ And the mother looked; and lo!< 


) spun and wove, a web for her own apparelling, 2 
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A ¢ 
P and deeper, and deeper had grown her anxiety, 


but now the fairy said, ‘‘Look but more 


she saw that in the hovel of Poverty her Feli 
cie, a fair and gentle maiden, spun and wove, 


: aud when it was finished, she stood in her maiden 


beauty arrayed in snowy white; and her garment 
was her protection, and the fabric of which it'‘ 
The mo- 
ther smiled back in answer to the fairy’s smile 

To a softly whispered, ‘‘ Look again,” the 
mother, gazing earnestly, saw where the un 


was composed was called Endurance. 


prepossessing form of Doubt led Felicie, with a 
now shadowed face, to grope, and grope in the? 
dim dark cavern, that suddenly her counte-' 
nance beamed with the brightness of a holy joy, ¢ 
for here had she found the peerless and price- 
less jewel of Faith; and as the fairy smiled, ¢ 
the mother gave thanks silently and fervently 
Where the fairy pointed, now the mother 
looked to see her Felicie alone with Suffering ; . 
but as she reached with her thin hands and 
gathered a mock bouquet of the green buds of 
weeds that clambered about the low window 





beside her comfortless bed, lo! they turned 
into lilies in her hands; the beautiful, fair and 
deathless lilies of Pity, and her mother saw‘ 
with astonishment, how, wherever she moved 


among the poor and forlorn she dispensed them 


Sfreely, and the poor received comfort, and the 


forlorn were made glad, and all the while the 
cluster in the hand of Felicie was not dimin- 
ished; and so the fairy’s smile the mother an 
swered with a smile of transport. 
Where now the fairy’s glance was bent hers > 
followed, and she saw her darling Felicie walk- ¢ 
ing handin hand with Sorrow, by the mourn 
ful moaning waters of the River of Tears. The‘ 
heavens wept their silent dews; the stars looked 
dim and lonely in the distant sky, and very pale 
was the face of Felicie as the gentle, sister-like ¢ 
Sorrow, reached, with her white hand below 
the wave, and gathered thence the pearls of¢ 
incomparable beauty—pearls that are alone, 
worthy in their lustre and purity, to twine in§ 
the crown of Song that was now to glitter on 
the brow of Felicie, whose pure heart had 
divined the deep meaning of the songs of, 
angels; and she had so attuned her own voice, 
that, in her songs the heavenly echoes thrilled 2 
80 softly that they interpreted to those on 
earth the better joys of the bright hereafter. 


‘What more?” asked the fairy; but softly , 
the mother smiled a smile of content, and¢ 
spoke no word, for she saw the maiden stand 


there radiant in a beauty that is seldom known ¢ 


angels 


to earth. The robe of Endurance was white as 
on her gentle bosom glowed 
led with 


the snow drifts; 


the jewel of Faith ; her hands were fil 


the pure and deathless lilies of Pity; and on 


her brow was the crown of song 
Surely, Felicie had found the true and the 


beautiful; surely she was ready for the angel 


call, ‘‘Come up higher,’’ ready to enter into 
the very presence of her God, and His happy 


Sut as the happy mother reached for- 


ward to clasp the lovely creature in her arms, 


to find the beauteous maiden and 


the good fairy vanished, and on her breast her 


she woke 
t 

wee darling babe with life all before it; but 

she smiled and said, ‘* What of Poverty, Doubt, 


\ Suffering and Sorrow, when there are the white 


robe, the priceless jewel, the fadeless lilies, 


>and the costly crown ? What of all if thou art 


but a child of God, my dear, darling Felicie 
7-7 e oe —— 


“JOHN.” 


I stand behind his elbow chair, 
My soft hands rest upon his hair— 
Hair whose silver is dearer to me 
Than all the gold of earth could be; 
And my eyes of brown 
Look tenderly down 
On John, my John. 


The firelight leaps, and laughs, and warms— 
Wraps us both in its ruddy arms— 
John, as he sits in the hearth-glow red, 
Me, with my hands on his dear old head— 
Encircling us both 
Like a ring of troth, 
Me and my John. 


His form has lost its early grace, 
Wrinkles rest on his kindly face, 
His brow no longer is smooth and fair, 
For time has left his autograph there ; 
But a noble prize, 
In my loving eyes, 
Is John, my John. 


“ My love,” he says, and lifts his hands, 

Browned by the sun of other lands, 

In tender clasp on my own to lay, 

“ How long ago was our wedding day ?” 
I smile through my tears, 
And say, “ Years and years, 
Jobn, dear John. 


We say no more, the firelight glows ; 
Both of us muse—on what ?—who knows ? 
My hands drop down in a mute caress, 
Each throb of my heart is a wish to bless 
With my life’s best worth 
The heart and the hearth 
Of John, my John. 
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BY MRS. 


On this lovely eve I’m thinking 
Of this time one year ago, 

When the earth was draped in beauty 
Ard the nation’s heart with woe. 


Often then, as day departed, 
Ever low south winds to me 
Seem’d to pass with fearful whispers 
Through the shadowy window tree. 


But again the welcome missile, 
Told of weary dangers past, 

With the cheerful, hopeful greetings, 
Each one dearer than the last. 


So in hope and fear alternate 

Came the long, faint August days, 
When a reverse battle column 

Met our anxious, eager gaze. 


And that name so often hallow’d 
By our earnest wish and prayer, 

With the kill’d and maimed we found it, 
In the list of prisoners there. 


Autumn came with mournful voices, 
Each day’s dull and dreary light 

Filled our home with haunting shadows, 
Deepening in the gloom of night. 


In the wail of wintry tempests, 
Blended with the plaintive moans, 

Oft the parent-name seem’d uttered 
In subdued, beseeching tones. 


Whether midnight’s starry curtain 
Hung above our sleepless bed, 
Or amid the day’s warm comforts, 

Still the sad low ery for bread— 


In our ears kept ever ringing ; 

And his bright young manly face, 
To a wan, despairing vision 

Ever in our hearts gave place. 


When the prison bolts were broken, 
Watched we footsteps by the door, 

Robins came with spring’s soft anthems, 
But our only son no more. 


Ah! we knew not angel wardens 
Long before had loosed our boy, 

And from murderous hands had borne him 
To the martyrs’ feast of joy. 


In the drear mid-winter watches, 
Down in trenches, lone and deep, 

All uncoffin’d there they laid him 
Where his shroudless comrades sleep. 
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WHISPERS. 
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And to soothe the heavy throbbings 
As these thoughts o’ereweep the soul, 
List we to the whispers falling, 
On the heart with sweet control. 


Coming when the stars are shining 
As a presence, pure and bright, 

And with smiles of love repeated, 
Through the slumbers of the night. 


“Weep not, through the slow death-hunger 
And the changeless prison gloom, 

Sweet sustaining grace was given 
Cheerfully to meet my doom. 


“Through the shock of battle conflicts 
I have felt a power sublime, 

Heard the deep, clear bells of victory 
In the peaceful distance chime. 

“ And for this rich boon of freedom, 
Freely my young life was given, 

I've exchang'd the soldier’s thorn-wreath 
For a blooming crown in heaven.” 


So we bow our heads and listen— 
Not for footfalls by the door, 
Nor the mournful wind-harps murm'ring 
Tales of sorrow as before. 
Sut each silent eve rehearses 
These his last sweet words of love, 
And the grateful consolation 
Brings us near his home above. 
Scorrsvitue, N. Y., June, 1855, 


+o - — 


Workinoa anp Trerking.—Says Ruskin, “It 


is a no less fatal error to despise labor when 


regulated by intellect, than to value it for ii 
own sake. We are always in these days trying 
to separate the two; we want one man to beal- 
ways thinking, and another to be always work- 
ing, and we call one a gentleman and the other 
an operative; whereas the workman ought often 


to be thinking, and the thinker often to be work- 


sing; and both should be gentlemen in the best 


(s it is, we make both ungentle, the one 
envying, the other despising his brother; and 
ciety is made up of morbid think- 
Now it is only by 


the mass of 
ers and miserable workers. 


labor that thought can be made healthy, and 


only by thought that labor can be made happy, 


‘and the professions should, be made liberal, J 
‘and there should be less pride felt in peculiarity © 
of employment, and more in excellence of is 


achievement.” 
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JOHN FLINT A 


BY MRS, N. 


oS tren baa GON 14. 


“Oh, how I wish I could stay and share 
your watch to-day,”’ said the young man as he 
} “But I dare 
not be five minutes too late, or that iron-hearted 


bent over the pillow of his boy. 


miser would turn me off, and then where will 
the bread come from? Oh, it would be easy 
to serve a man with a soul, or even a fraction 
of a heart Keep up your courage, Mary, 


dear. I will be home the instant I can get 





away. Get Ruby everything he wants or 
need I'll pawn my coat before he shall ask 
for a luxury he cannot have.” 

‘You can pray, Harry, wherever you are,’ 
said the wife, ‘‘and oh, pray that God will 
cannot, cannot 


lose him,” and she laid her head upon her 


husband’s already overburdened heart, with a‘ 


burst of anguish which only a mother’s heart 
can know. He tried to speak words of com- 
fort, and then, after a hasty attempt to eat the 
food she had provided, he drew on his over- 
coat and was gone. 

“Four minutes behind time,” 
voice, as the eye glanced up to the hard face 
of the relentless looking clock on the wall 
Punctuality is my motto, Mr. Graham, and if 
you cannot conform to it, you had better seek 
employment elsewhere.” 

“Tam very sorry, sir, but my child is ex- 
tremely ill, and I have been up all night watch- 
ing with him.” 

“Of course it is easy to make excuses,” said 
the other, coldly, as he bowed his iron-gray 
head, stiffly. ‘But let no more time be lost, 
we have busy work for all day. 

And there was busy work for twice the force 
which Mr. Flint employed. 
to keep all hands at work on the high pressure 


His principle was 


principle. No rest, no relaxation, no encourag 
ing words from the least to the greatest. Con- 
tinual rebuke was the watchword in his estab 
hardest 
He was a poor orphan, ‘ bound 


lishment The youngest was the 
worked of all. 
out” to Mr. Flint, and feeding in his kitchen 
from such scraps as his master allowed him. 
Many a time had Harry Graham slipped a 
couple of biscuits into his hand on the sly, and 
an apple or a cake which kind-hearted Mary 
had sent him, and the boy*s famished way of de- 
vouring them showed very plainly how he fared. 
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said a severe > 


’ confusion. 


ND HIS CLERK. 





M’CONAUGHY 


The poor orphan heart was bound to him by 
cords of gratitude and affection, and there was 
no service in his power he would not render 
him. The weary day dragged on. To the 
anxious father the hours seemed days in 
length, and the old clock seemed for once to 
Noonday 
had passed, and the long, lingering finger of 
A little 


messenger came up the broad stone steps and 


have forgotten his duty altogether 
the time keeper pointed to one o'clock 


asked for Mr. Graham. 

‘There he is,” said the errand boy, and he 
listened anxiously to hear the message, for had 
not Harry said to him that very morning, 
‘* My little Ruby is very sick, Hugh, and may 
not live till I come back.” 

It was worth a great deal to have the war 
sympathy of even that poor oppressed child so 
near him all day. 

Ruby cannot live long 
said the 


‘‘The doctor says 
and his mother wants you to come,” 
‘ child. 

With a groan he put down his pen and 
walked to the private office. There sat Mr 
Flint, deep over his papers, with his whole 
soul wrapped up in stocks and bales of mer- 
chandise. He was just then driving a sharp 
trade with the Mandarins, and was impatient 
at being brought back so unceremoniously to 
his native shore. 

‘* What has happened now. 
fire?” he asked, sharply. ‘‘One might think so 


Is the store on 


from your looks.” 


‘My child is dying and I must go home 


“You must not go. You know it is impos- 


sible to spare you an hour on such a busy day. 


All the week’s duties would be thrown into 
No, Mr. Graham, go back to your 
desk and don’t speak of leaving until those 
invoices are made out. It may take a few 
minutes over hours to-night.” 

“IT must go, Mr. Flint. Have you no com- 
passion’’— the words were wrung from him by 
his agony, but they only served to harden the 


iron heart more than ever. 


“If you do go I wish you to remember that 
your services are no longer wanted here. Your 
last month’s wages are still in my hands. 
Good afternoon,” and with another stiff bow he 
shut the door in his face. 
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«©All humbug about his sick child, I dare¢to it one loving, sympathizing soul. One do! 


say,’’ said the man, as he turned to his papers > lar of all his possessions could not go with hin 
again. ¢ over the river of death. 
That last threat was as he meant it should So the miser lived his threescore years anj 


be, an effectual argument. He dare not forfeitS more, and then died ‘‘and went to his ow 
a month’s pay, or his landlord might turn him 2 place.” 
into the street. He might not even have the) 
money to bury his child! $ TREES. 
So he toiled with a bursting heart until the 2 ao 
wretched day was done, and then sought with$ ‘Through all the kingdoms of inanimat 
dark forebodings his lowly home again. She?nature, trees are peerless in form, The shayx 
met him at the hall door, and her tear stained 5 of the waves is beautiful, but it is samely; th 
face forbade all questionings. They sat down ¢ forms of the clouds are beautiful and of utmos 
by the little crib and each took a clay cold 5 variety, but their beauty is vast and grand, 
hand and held it for a long, longtime. They ‘not coming quickly home to the human mind 
could not speak, they could only weep together. )and not unfrequently stretching into long 
At length when she was calm enough to speak, 4 straight lines, or losing itself in shapeless huge. 
the mother told him of the last sad hours when 2 ness. They are, as poets have called then 
she sat with only one kind neighbor by his ‘the formless gray daughters of the sky. Bu 
side and watched the little light go out. She?the forms of forest foliage have a variety whis. 
was weeping by his side, and he looked up with ¢ pering of nature’s infinitude; they are pre- 
baby sympathy into her dewy eyes, and raising ‘cisely of a size, and are precisely so placed, as 
one thin hand, said, with great effort— ? to render them obvious to the eye; and in their 
‘‘Ruby’s sorry, mamma.” Poor lamb, he chastened, regulated, consummate beauty, they 
could not know the cause of her sorrow. It?never fail. The birch, with nodding plumes 
grew dark to him at last, and he mistook the ‘as of forest-queen, and waving tresses as of the 
shadow of death’s wings for the happy twilight ¢ woodland maiden. The elm, with its imperial 
which brought his father home. ?drapery, and majestic yet graceful port, s 
“Papa, take Ruby,” was his last request.¢*Queen Elizabeth’ among trees. The elastic, 
By and by his lips moved faintly, and her defiant, soaring beech, its boughs seeming « 
listening ear caught the familiar words of his ¢)eap into the sky; these, and how many others 
little evening prayer, ‘‘ Now I lay me down to? afford the finest compositions in abstract forn 
sleep,” and in a little while he was asleep. ) presented in the whole range of inanimate na- 
Ah, how heart-rending to the absent onecture. There are no flowers now to draw th 
was this recital, and even in that hour of sor->eye from the arching of the leaves and th 


~eer aa 


row a burst of indignant passion rose in his¢ grouping of the boughs; no local intensity, n 
heart against the iron-hearted wretch that had > concentration of color, prevents it from resting 
kept him away from that dying bedside. ‘calmly on the broad sweeps of green which 
““«] will repay, saith the Lord!’ We will2robe but conceal not the majesty of the form 
leave our wrongs in God’s hands,” said Mary. ‘ The fruit tree has no fineness of form, nor is 
_ it valuable as timber; but what it wants in 
As quickly as he could Harry Graham pro-5 form and timber it makes up in flowers and 
cured a new situation. A lower salary was (fruit. Its wood is valueless compared with 
more than made up for by the considerate kind- >that of the oak ; its form paltry compared will 
ness of his employer. He was a noble-souled that of the elm; but no tree of the forest can 
man, who delighted in doing good to all around ? boast of apple-bloom in spring, and the golden 
him. And God prospered him as he ever does‘ and roseate offerings of many an autumn atone 
those who are kind to his poor. Harry too? for the worthlessness of the fallen trunk.” 
was rewarded a hundred-fold for all his acts} 
of kindness to the oppressed errand boy. He¢ 
was not in the least sorry when he learned he) Every man we meet indeed is a volume of 
had run away from his protector, and took (biography, whose very binding is partly signi- 
pains to answer many letters which he received ) ficant of its contents. And if we see more than 
from him in after years. ‘face and dress—see the man in his own place, 
Unblest and unloved, John Flint lived long? and at home, we scan some picture-illustrations, 
enough to learn that wealth cannot buy happi- $ though still we may read but a few lines or few 
It cannot bind / pages of the book of his life. 
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ness, nor a quiet conscience. 
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BY IDA 


“Pretty good for one day’s work.” 

Farmer Rankin rubbed his hands briskly 
together, after depositing in his desk a con- 
tract between himself and a poor neighbor. 
do you know 
in? There is 
Pass the 


“Pretty good, little wife; 
how fast the 
nothing like making good bargains. 


money comes 
apples and cider, James 

Mrs yked up from her sewing with 
ubled gaze. se] hope 
him, John; 


tankin lox 
a tr ou have not been 


J 
too hard with ! 


iis family is very 
needy.” 
“JT have given a fine job to him and his 
ys. They can do well 
seventy-five cents per cord 


enough at eighty 


seven, or even at 


for wood chopping. I paid only fifty cents 
per cord last winter. 

“I thought you were paying one dollar?” 
said his wife. 

“Tam paying according to my agreements,” 
replied Mr. Rankin, in » of slight dis 


pleasure. There was something in his wife's 
the 


a ton 


manner that reproved him, as he watched 


isy fingers, as they shot the needle with a 

sharp click through the cambric. 
The children had retired, and Farmer Ran- 
kin sat toying with the ric apy 
while his wife kept on at her 


h, mellow les 
before him, 
sewing 

“John!” 

“Well?” 

“Are you not paying Thomas Barne 
lollar cord for 

is?’ 

‘* Yes,”’ 

‘You will have to draw it three miles ?” 

‘ About that.” 

“You to 
cents per cord for w 
to 


cutting wood in 


are pay Joe Miller eighty-seven 


xd cut in his woods, and 
’ 


u ll have 


a-half ?” 


draw it two miles and 


“Yes; quite a saving of time and money 
There, wife; I understand that peculiar look 


of 


yours, which always warns me of a lecture 
I tell you I have done well igh 
by him. If I can give a man a good job, and 


at the same time make it profitable to 1 


eno 


on ethics. 


you ought to be pleased. Joe Miller wishes to 


clear his land. 
cents per cord for two hundred cords. | 


I am to give him eighty-seven 


h ive 


RANKIN’S 


BARGAIN. 


AFTON. 


paid fifteen dollars in advance, and am to pay 


the balance as soon as it is all 


piled and*mea- 
sured.’ 

‘Tt will take them a long time to cut that 
besides cutting, what will they be 
And what 


y to do while they are cutting 


much wood; 
obliged to burn in the meantime’? 
are the fami 
They are dependent upon his daily labor 
their bread. I tell you that 
money you paid him would scarcely buy 
boots that he and h#§ boys must have bef 
they can work,’ 

“That is 


the 


heard him 


of mine. If I 


it will be 


concern pay 
quite 


do. 


Before commencing, they can work out a few 


no 
work 


than 


is done, 


when 


enough—more many others would 


days, and earn bread and meat to last them 
through the time.”’ 

‘We are not to be guide 1 by what others 
would do. The question is, what ought we to 
do? C€ } 
one dollar per cord?” 

Mr. Rankin winced under the pene 
look of his wife. 

“Yes: } 
as that is the least anybody is paying in ordi- 
nary and Barnes knew the 


price of wood, and knew just how mach I can 


you efford to pay Thomas Barnes 


an 
trating 


it I could not get it done cheaper, 


timber, market 


draw in one day.” 


‘Then 


worth of 


Thomas Barnes understands the 
labor better than Joe Miller ?’’ 
“Yes; I save just twenty-six dollars on the 


chopping, provided he fill the contract, and 
Then the 
and furnishing the wood, makes what I call a 


with a low 


fifty if not. difference in drawing 
good bargain,” said Mr. Rankin, 
chuckle, as he quaffed a glass of cider. 

cts Say, rather, a bad barg 
said Mrs 
‘* Bargains are not to be estimated by dollars 
If we 
acquitted in our dealings with others, 


} 


1, my husband,” 


ail 
Rankin, with a half-smothered sigh. 


and cents only. cannot stand self- 


we are 

miserably poor, heaping up dross instead of 
I am 

advantage of a poor man’s necessity.” 

* said Mr. Rankin, contemptu- 

ms of right and 


very sorry to see you tat i 
‘Nonsense! 
** Your 

wrong will not bear the wear and tear of busi- 


nice distinctic 


ous 


ness,”’ 


will bear the light 


— 
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truth; and whatever can survive that ordeal, 
will bear the test of this poor, perishable 
world. According to your expressed ideas of 
conducting business, you make it a sin to ac 
cumulate wealth.” 

‘* How so?” 

‘If there is no way of making business re 
munerative through strict integrity, then is it 


wrong to accumulate wealth; and if wrong to¢ 


accumulate it, wrong to possess it. Thus 
would you sweep away the moral right to 
engage in any enterprise dependent upon money 
for advancement. All branches of business 
are not equally emolumental ; a man is free to 
choose.” 

‘Ah, my little theorist! nothing short of 
a theocracy could ever bring men up to your 
standard.” 

‘*T would have every man heed the whisper 
ings of the conscience which God has planted 
in his breast. Had you given Joe Miller terms 
a little easier, you would be better satisfied 
with yourself, my husband, You know the 
conditions are hard.” 

‘‘He went away satisfied in all, save want 
ing his pay on every twenty-five cords. But | 
knew he would not cut on such terms half as 
much as I want. They will have to work a 
little harder; but, when they get it done, they 
will have more money than they ever had at 
once. It isa fine chance for Joe Miller to pay 
for his land, I intend to give them all the 
chopping they can do for a year; but he is a 
slow, indecisive sort of a fellow—one of your 
honest sort, wife. Bah! I despise such men 
They are mere fungi in everything they under 
take that requires tact and perseverance— 
always poor.” 

‘¢The victims of too many ‘good bargains,’ 
perhaps.” 

Mr. Rankin bit his lip in chagrin. 

‘Your conclusions are forced and cruel, 
continued his wife. ‘If you can afford to pay 
Thomas Barnes one dollar per cord—and you 
are not the man to pay it, unless you find it 


ME MAGAZINE. 


It seemed so easy to reach out his hand ay 
grasp the—bubble; for bubble it is Jot 
» Rankin, you know he cannot fill that contra 
‘without distressing his family, and you could 


Aas well as not, have given him more time, as 


you will not draw the wood before next fal] 
é winter 
‘*He can fill it, if he tries hard.” 


‘You have made no allowance for any 


>delays that may occur, and the mere fact 
‘your putting the price at seventy five cents 
a case of his failing to have it ready in the tim 
specified, shows that you entertained a dou! 
at least, about it Twenty four dollars to that 
)poor man is a great deal to lose, and ther 
no telling what privations the family may hav 
to endure by his trying to fill the contract 
You will pay Thomas Barnes forty dollars mor 
for the same amount of work than you wi 
Joe Miller, and he is not half so needy. The 
difference in drawing is worth something t 
you, according to your own estimate, to 84) 
‘nothing of the worth of the wood as 
Sstand 
> «That is nothing to him, as he is going 
»clear his lat whether | have any wood « 
not,” 
>) There was anger in his tones, for he had 
silenced just such thoughts in his own brea: 
Mrs. Rankin could not see bim deliberately 
 wronging & poor man without remonstrating 
though she knew from bitter experience | 
to her husband her words were as sound 
brass 
5 «It may be nothing to him,” she said, “but 
Cto you | know it is. He has taken up a piece 
>of wild land, and to make the first payment 
Chas paid out the last dollar he possesses, 1 
make out the required amount, he sold hi: 
‘ cow. In the contract, you give him fifty days, 
Zand if the two hundred cords are not read) 


’*S for measurement in that time, you are to pay 


him only seventy: five cents.’ 
“That was put in asa spur, for | want th 
‘wood, and would have agreed to pay him one 


profitable—you can and ought to pay Joe?dollar, rather than not have it; though 


Miller the same. He has a large, needy 


) 
,expect a man to do as he agrees; | always 


family, and he probably felt compelled to make ? do.” 


the most of the opportunity.” 

“I tell you, wife, he was delighted when he 
cast up the amount, and found that he could 
so nearly pay for his land. I told him I would 
give him, on such terms, all the chopping he 
can do.” 

‘‘Therein lies another wrong. You held up 
a glittering temptation, that the poor man 
could not resist. Alas, for poor human-nature! 


¢ “Yes; but you are very careful as to wha 
you agree,’ said his wife, with a meaning 
> smile 

e + Ah! therein lies one great secret of suc 


Scess in business. I made sufficient allowance 


¢for hindrances. He and his two boys can pu! 
S up six cords in a day, with all ease; but I wil 
Sallow them thirty-five days, and that wil 
give them fifteen days to work elsewhere /o 
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bread. Iam not so bad a man, after all, if I 
do like goo i bargains.” 

‘‘ How do you make it fifteen days !” 

“Humph! is not the difference fifteen be- 
tween fifty and thirty-five 7” 

‘Would you compel a man to work upon 
the Sabbath ?” 

“| did not think of the Sabbaths,” stam- 
mered Mr. Rankin, looking greatly confused 

He had no need to remind the pale, over 
worked, heart-burdened woman before him 
that the Sabbath was not in all his thoughts 
She knew him better than he knew himself 
knew him to be @ grasping, extortionate man 
in his dealings with others, and she trembled 
for the poor man that had, a few hours before, 
left the house She had reasoned with her 
husband until reason seemed futile, and every 
day was she conscious of losing confidence in 
his integrity. Sad must be the day to that 
wife who has a love and reverence for truth 
and honesty, that brings home to her soul the 
sickening truth that her husband is unworthy 
of the sacred places of her heart No true 
woman can reverence the man who is continu 
ally suffering the weeds and brambles of 
human-nature to choke out the blossoms of im 
mortal good in his soul 

As the days passed, the stroke of theaxe in Joe 
Miller’s woods could be distinctly heard at the 
farm house of John Rankin. To him, it was 
simply the clinking of dollars in his already 
full coffers No thought of pity for the shiver 
ing, half-fed man and boys, struggling to meet 
the hard conditions he had pressed upon them, 
ever entered his mind, as he seated himself at 
his well-spread table. He was growing rich 
very fast; rich in houses and lands, but miser- 
ably poor in all that makes life beautiful, lay 
ing up treasures for moth and rust to corrupt 

One of Joe Miller's boys cut his foot, long 
before one half of the wood was chopped 
The family was suffering for suffidiently nour 
ishing food. The high prices of food and 
clothing were bidding fair to swallow up the 
greater part of his labor. It was taking more 
days than he had anticipated to work elsewhere 
and earn the food necessary to keep them from 
starvation. The fierce, biting cold of mid 
winter was purpling the lips and cheeks of his 
little ones, and the racking coughs, from colds 
taken by their constant exposure to the wea 
ther, while gathering chips from the woods to 
keep them from freezing, smote heavily upon 
the father’s heart. Sometimes the temptation 
to give up the job, or not to try to complete it 
in the specified time, was strong upon him; 


RANKIN’S 
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but to do so, would give John Rankin too much 
of his hard earnings. He had learned that 
Thomas Barnes was to have one dollar per 
cord, and that angered him, and made him 
feel all the more determined to finish the work 
in the fifty days 

‘I must have a cow in the spring,” he 
would think, as he redoubled his exertions. 
‘I was too grasping myself; had [ taken only 
one hundred cords, I could do it with ease, 
and not distress my family; but the temptation 
was too alluring’’—were thoughts ever present. 
Then would the conviction of the real truth 
foree itself upon him, that John Rankin 
urged the two hundred cords from no other 
motive than selfishness As the expiration of 
the fifty days drew nigh, he became fearful 
that he should fail to fill his part of the con 
tract. His second boy caught a severe cold, 
and was confined to the house with pneumonia. 
He had calculated on the full help of his two old 
est boys. He felt weak himself; his food was not 
sufficiently nourishipg for such excessive labor. 
The last two Sundays found him in the woods, 
splitting and piling wood, instead of in his 
accustomed seat at church. 


**On John Rankin's sou! rests this sin,”’ said 
the poor man, repeatedly, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his brow 

Karly one cold, snowy morning, Mrs. Ran- 
kin was startled by a neighbor woman's rushing 
in and asking for some remedy for the croup, 
saying one of Joe Miller's children had a severe 
attack. Mrs. Rankin, very much against her 
husband's expressed wish, he fearing she might 
take cold in such a storm, took what remedies 
she thought proper, and procee led to the house 
across the fields, about half a mile distant. 
As she entered the house, the scene that met 
her gaze was appalling. Seated in a rickety 
arm-chair was Mrs. Miller, with a boy about 
six years old upon her lap, gasping in the last 
agonies of death, while a cry of wailing went 
up from the agonized father bending over him, 
and from the frightened children, crouched in 
one corner of the room. Mrs. Rankin ad- 
vanced, and laid one hand upon the white 
brow of the little sufferer, and parted back the 
heavy locks of shining hair. 

The poor woman’s face lighted up with a 
strange, unearthly glow, as she shrieked- 


‘Don't touch him! 1 would not have his pre- 


cious body contaminated by a touch so vile! 
Do you think, by your hard bargains, to grow 
rich upon the bone and muscle of a poor man 
and his family? Lio sap the life-blood of his 


little ones, that your own may be clothed in 
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purple and fine linen? Oh, my poor, dead 


the 









> 


boy!—my poor, dead boy!’’ moaned 
wretched mother, as she hugged the lifeless 
form to her bosom. 

‘‘Heaven knows, poor woman, I am not ac- 
countable for your misery,” sobbed Mrs. 
Rankin, sinking upon a broken chair, ‘1 did 
not deem you half so needy,” she continued, 
glancing at the untouched breakfast, of baked 
potatoes and salt, to be washed down by cold 
water. 

** Maybe you are not; but your husband is. 
My husband went to him a few days ago, and 
told him that he feared he should fail to 
have the wood cut in the required time, in con- 
sequence of one of the boys cutting his foot, 
and the other’s being sick, and begged a few 
dollars to buy the food for which we were suf. 
fering, promising to cut more than the two hun- 
ired cords. He knew, too, that Mr. Rankin will 
not want to remove the wood for some months, 
as he will not draw it till it is seasoned; but 
he told him that he must abide by the contract, 
He let 


him have a few potatoes, saying we could get 


and that he had no money to spare. 


along very well on bread and potatoes for a 
few days. Did he think the bread would come 
down like manna? I took the children out to 
the woods, to gather the chips from chopping, 
to keep us from freezing; we have had no 
wood for a long time, only what the children 
and I have gathered. That is the way my 
darling caught his death-cold. We must give 
him a Christian burial. How can we bear the 
sound of the axe while our dead boy lies in the 
How do we know that every stroke 


would not be riveting a nail for the coffin of 


house? 


another? 
le y tg 


Mrs. Rankin covered her face, and groaned, 


Oh, my dead boy!—my poor dead 


in agony of spirit? Was this one of the re 


sults of her husband's grasping after riches? 


Ah! how many more, as sad, that she knew! 


nothing of! How little had she anticipated 
what suffering might arise from the bargain 
against which she had so earnestly remon- 
strated ! 
* she said, choking back her 
feelings, ‘‘that Mr. Rankin did not realize how 
much he was exacting from you. He is not so 
hard-hearted as to require the work to go on— 
now ws 

She could not finish the sentence, with that 
agonized mother’s eyes blazing upon her, as 
she held her dead boy tighter to her breast. 

‘*God be merciful to the man whose grasp- 
ing hand is stayed only by yawning graves! 


‘*T am certain,’ 









How does he know that the death-angel 18 hot 





already hovering over his own household ?” 


Mrs. Rankin shivered and caught her breath, 


as the suffering woman's words burned int 
her heart. She regretted, deeply, the iniru 
sion upon her sorrow. She had intended 
good, but she thought it better to leave. She 
could not speak for some minutes, as she sto 

gazing upon that poor woman, moaning in he 
first great sorrow, and pressing her tear-wet 
cheek against the cold, damp brow of her litt) 
boy. Oh! ye mothers, who have seen the 


sweet lips of your precious darlings purpled by 





death's vintage, pity that wretched mother, for 
no other mortals can 

‘*May Heaven pity and comfort you, grie/ 
stricken mothe: said Mrs. Rankin. ‘1 wish 
I could make you know how much I sympathize 
with you—how much | wish to serve you, and 
alleviate, to some extent, what your family is 
suffering through my husband’s inconsiderate 
ness.”’ 

True wife! she could not give it a harsher 
term in words, though her soul loathed his 
dealing with that poor family. 

“If you will permit me, I will go home and 
prepare a warm breakfast, and send it over 
at once; you need a cup of tea.” 
The poor woman looked up, as though she 
would drink in all the good and kindness she 
might find in the face before her. 
harshly, 


‘Perhaps I have judged you 


ma’am. You look like a kind-hearted woman 
You know, and God knows, if you speak what 
is in your heart; and if you do, may I be for- 
given for the bitter words I have uttered.” 

Mrs, Rankin could make no reply, but her 
tears were more convincing than words, 

The neighbors were dropping in and offering 
their services, and Mrs. Rankin went home, 
and soon sent a good warm breakfast to the 
family. 

Perhaps no tears more bitter were ever shed 
than those that poor Joe Miller dropped upon 
the white brow of his dead boy, lying in his 


little plain coffin; tears of keen self-accusation, 


~as he thought that if his family had not been 


subjected to so severe privations, his boy 
might not have died. 

“‘I did not know, oh! my poor lamb! how 
much avarice was in my heart,” he groaned, 
as he pressed the little cold, dimpled hand, in 
his hard, honest palm. 

How much compunction, if any, John Rankin 
may have felt, as he stood by the open grave 
of the poor man’s child, is known only to the 
Searcher of all hearts. Ah! did he know 
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that, though on the side of their oppressor was 
power, they had one Comforter? He who 
wept at the grave of Lazarus, stood there in 
livine compassion, unseen, whispering by His 
blessed Spirit, to those bruised hearts—* The 


lad is not dead, but sleepeth.”’ 





Mrs. Rankin wrapped her furs and broad- 
cloth more tightly about her, as, leaning upon 
Mr. Rankin’s arm, she turned away from the 
burial; for the frozen clods, falling upon the 
little coffin, sent a chill to her heart that 
crushed out almost the last feeling of love and 
reverence for her husband, though the path of 
luty lay plain hefore her, and she was not one 
to turn aside from her own obligations. And 
the contrast of their warm, costly clothing, with 
the thin, threadbare garments of the poor 
mourners, was & source of agony to her soul, 
from which it would have been a mercy to 
spare her. 

John Rankin thought he did a praiseworthy 
act, when he paid to Joe Miller eighty-seven 
cents per cord for two hundred cords of wood, 
which would have been finished in the speci- 
fied time, but for the death of the poor man's 
child 

~2ececer 


IMPATIENCE WITH SLOW PROCESSES 


In my early childhood, says a writer in the 
Watchman and Reflector, a neighbor who had 
just returned from a place farther south than 
my mountain home, gave me a peach-stone, 
the first I had ever seen. His description of 
the beauty and lusciousness of the fruit, made 
me anxious to cultivate the tree, and so, the 
next May, I carefully planted the stone in the 
sunniest part of the garden. After several 
lays, when other seeds planted at the same 
time, were bursting from the ground, I thought 
it time for my peach-germ to appear, and 
wishing to know why it did not | carefully 
removed the earth, only to find that there 
were no signs of germination. Replacing the 
earth, I waited another week, and then re- 
peated the investigation, with the same result 
At the end of the third week, finding no 
development, I dug down again, and was again 
disappointed. While musing upon the appar- 
ently hopeless prospect, a waggish neighbor, 
leaning over the garden fence, startled me 
from my revery by the inquiry— 

“Boy, what are you about there? 

I told him the whole story, and showed him 
the peach-stone, unopened, unaltered. 


“Why, you little simpleton!” he said— 


” 





“how do you think the sprout can get out of 


SLOW P 


,OCESSES. 

















that hard shell? You must crack it, boy; 
crack it, and then it will come up.” 

I was simple enough to think his advice ra- 
tional; and so, in the man’s presence, | laid 
the refractory thing on a rock, and with a 


ymne, Comment ed the process of erackir g, tc 


at 


facilitate the egress of the germ. But the 
shell was hard, and I had to increase the 


force of the blows, until at length it yielded, 
lay the 


flying into fragmenis, and there 
kernel, disengaged, crushed! There was a 
conflict of emotions—sorrow for my great loss, 
and indignation towards my adviser. 

‘““Why, boy,” he said, “you struck to 
hard ;"’ and that was all the comfort he gave 
me 

That incident in my early experience 
has been serviceable to me as a life-lesson 
Hundreds of times, when I have been impa- 
tient with slow processes, and felt like loing 
something to hasten them, I have been re- 
minded of my peach-stone Having endea- 
vored to do my part of some work, I have 
often detected myself indulging anxiety re- 
specting results, and wondering why they 
were not sooner apparent; and then I have 
thought of that little item in my history, and 
have been quieted into patient waiting. Never 
have I tried to anticipate the issues of Provi- 
dence without marring my own work and 
shaming my hope with disappointment. 

~“a<- 

Comrort.—The more numerous the comforts 
viewed as necessaries by the great body of 
the people, and the farther those comforts are 





removed from gross sensu ulity, the higher 





] 
ie 


in 


moral condition of that people, is a princip 
politics without an exception. That warm 
house, the neat furniture, the comfortable meal, 
the decent clothing, the well-weeded and flower- 
decorated garden, the favorite singing-bird and 
spaniel, and the small but well chosen collec- 
tion of books, are enjoyments beyond the 
means of the idle, and not the choice of the 
tavern-hunter. 

LEARN THE Sanctity or Dury.—It is to be 
feared that thousands, even of intelligent per- 
sons, and persons who are supposed to be reli- 
gious beings, have no conception of the greatness 
of the idea of duty, of moral accountableness, of 
the meaning of the word ‘‘ought.’”’ But it is cer- 
tain that nothing is done well until it is done 
from the sense of a controlling principle of in- 
herent and essential rightness. Duty is the 
child of Love, and therefore there is power in 
all its teachings and commands. 
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LAY SERMONS. 


DEATH AND LIFE. ¢ but all are the angels of God, and one is not dearer 
§ than another.”’ 
¢ All this might be gospel truth, but Rollin Moore 
With a start and a shudder, Alma unclosed her ¢ could not accept it. It might be sound doctrine, 
weary eyes, and caught her husband’s hand as if>but it was opposed to reason and instinct. It 
to save herself from being swept away by the swift ¢ degraded the holiest of human ties to a mere tem- 
rolling current of death. 2 poral connection, so unspirited in its nature that it 
“Hold me fast—hold me fast. Rollin, do not let 2 could not outlast the diseolution of soul and body. 
me go,” whispered the faint voice, imploringly.‘ It severed the interests of this life from those of the 
“The waters are cold and deep. Do not leave me. ¢ next, and put heaven and earth so far asunder that 
Do not forsake me. Oh, beloved, I cannot descend ¢ ic seemed impossible to believe that angels were 
into the cruel waves alone !” ever men with human affections and impulses, or 
The feeble, clinging arms stole up to Rollin¢ that men could ever become angels, dropping at 
Moore’s neck, and the dim eyes, full of doubt and >the Celestial Gate the loves and sympathies that 
terror, were lifted pleadingly to his white agonized ? sweetened and hallowed their earthly existence, 
face. > pand entering without preparation on the never 
Alas, poor human love! It was helpless in that? changing routine of heavenly life which “ certain 
hour. The strong arms that had sheltered the 6 of the scribes and Pharisees” picture as one eternal 
weak one from worldly dangers and troubles were ? Sabbath of formal worship. 
powerless to shield her from the approaching ¢ Ah, if the best and holiest things of our mortal 
terrors of death; the brave, valiant heart that was >life bear no relation to our immortal, what were 
her fortress of strength and her pillow of rest, was ¢ their use? Estrangement is the woe of love, but 
shaken with sorrow and dismay when her feet went > what avails our human faithfulness, if, at the door 
down to the dark flood from which no human power ¢ of Heaven, God thrusts His arm of power between 
could pluck them. Dus and the beloved, and says—“ Ye are no longer 
Alma’s husband groaned in anguish of spirit, and“ one, but twain. Ye were joined together for time, 
the sweat of agony stood in great drops upon his < not for eternity.” 
forehead. In that moment he seemed to hear his¢ What were this better than expulsion from 
own voice speaking as it had spoken years before S Paradise? What, bone of our bone, and flesh of 
the solemn words of the marriage rite— -our flesh in earth, and not soul of our soul in 
“T, Rollin, take thee, Alma, to be my wedded wife, S heaven ? 
to have and to hold from this day forward, for? “Till death us do part.” The words rang in 
better for worse, for richer for poorer, in sickness S Rollin Moore’s ears like the strokes of a funeral 
and in health, to love and to cherish till death us 2 bell. 
do part.” “Alma! Alma!” he cried, drawing the beloved 
Oh, the cruel divorcement! Years had strength- »head closer to his bosom. “The marriage vow 
ened the ties that bound them together; mutual<reads wrong. Death shall not part us. To hold 
joys and sorrows bad drawn them closer and closer S and to keep, to love and to cherish, to help and to 
to each other; kindred loves and purposes had comfort, to cheer and to sustain forever and forever, 
knit their lives in one. Could death put them : through all time and all eternity. Alma!” 


BY AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


asunder ? 2 She had floated farther away on the dark river, 
To have and to hold, to love and to cherish, tillS and her ear was growing deaf to earthly sounds; 
leath us do part. >but that well-known voice, piercing in its anguish, 


Was their marriage only a temporal relation, < might have reached her on the thither side. The 
then? Was the love which had made them better > failing eyes unclosed once more, but the doubt and 
man and woman, which had brought them near to terror had gone out of them, and in their serene, 
angels in the earth, to have no perpetuation in ~solemn depths shone the morning light of eternal 
heaven? ¢ peace. 

Rollin had listened, a few Sabbaths previous, toS Rollin bent bis head low, and listened breath- 
a funeral discourse, in which occurred these words: ¢lessly to catch the words that fell from the poor, 
“When we enter the other world, we cast behind us ‘ pale lips, faint and broken like music struck from a 
all earthly affections and sympathies. The gross? shattered chord. 
relationships of this life which have their worldly$ ‘God sent His shining ones to bear me over. 
use are forever dissolved by death. In heaven the? He will not part us, my beloved! We will be to- 
wife knews not the husband, nor the husband the‘ gether—together.” 
wife, the mother her son, nor the sister her brother; ‘ A gasping sigh heaved the white bosom, a swift 
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shadow rolled over the tender face, and the veined 
eyelids, like rose leaves shaken by the storm, flat 
tered and fell softly over the fading orbs. It was 
only soulless clay that Rollin Moore held in his 
arms, yet he still believed it Alma, and drew it in 
closer embrace, calling it by all endearing names» 
and pressing passionate kisses on the dumb, un- 
swering mouth, 

The struggle between dissolving soul and body is 
not more intense than the aftertime struggle in our 
own minds to believe them forever dissolved. It 
seems impossible to think that the dear face will 
never brighten again with the fires of feeling; and 
while we bend with heaving hearts over the still, 
white clay, we half expect to see the sealed eyes 
unclose and look at us with the tender, olden love, 
to feel the silent hands slipping into ours with 
wute sympathy, and to hear the beloved voice that 
will never more sound in the earth speaking words 
of comfort and cheer. 

Slowly, slowly, do we come to realize the mean- 
ing of that word of terror—death. Yet more 





slowly do we grow in compreher 
f the life evolved from death—the unshackled life 
f the emancipated soul, which, bending no longer 


ion of the majesty 


under fleshy infirmities, nor impeded in its pro- 
gress by the opposing forces of matter, runs swiftly 
up to the shining heights which it strove in vain to 
reach while it contended against the powers and 
principalities of darkness that besieged it in the 
body ; and, praises to God, whose truths are illimit- 
able, without beginning and without end, sees from 
those shining heights others more brightly shining, 
and thither, with eyes that never blench, and pur- 
pose that never falters, and feet that never tire, it 
goeth, singing hallelujahs; so through the eternal 
ages, from glury to glory, climbeth the free spirit 
alter God, 

For hours, Rollin sat alone with his dead, his 
face bowed on the pulseless breast, and his hand 

lasping the marble fingers that gave back no 
answering pressure. 

Dead! Ob, no. Asleep. The slumbering eyes 
would open, the parted lips would speak. 

Silence reigned through the plague-stricken city, 
save when the roll of the death-cart echoed through 
the deserted streets, bearing its unconscious freight 
at all hours, by day and by night, to a city yet 
more silent. 

In the gray of early dawn came the vigilant 
officers of health to separate the living from the 
dead, and, reckless of love’s sorrow and entreaty, 
hastily prepared and sent away the mortal part of 
Alma to the grave. In dumb anguish Rollin stag- 
gered after, feeling vaguely that the foundations of 
the earth were broken up, and chaos reigned. Yet 
favored in one respect. In the haste and terror of 
the times, cruel custom was abolished, and there 
followed no crowd of curious lookers on, counting 
the groans and tears of the bereaved, and measur- 
ing the intensity of grief by its outward manifesta- 
tions; nor in that solemn hour was there any 
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thought of mourning garb, the necessity of which 
is least recognized by those who feel deepest; nor 
any studied cration in honor of the deceased, 
customary and kindly meant, but, oh, so cruel— 
every word a stab to the grieving beart, strained 
well nigh to breaking in the effort of self-restraint, 
morbid in its dread of making an exhibition of its 
anguish to the public eye, and longing only for the 
comfort of secret prayer in closet solitude. 

But the birds that builded their nests in the 
quiet cemetery, sang tenderly while Alma was 
lowered in the earth; the winds swinging in the 
tree-tops chanted softly her requium; the clods 
falling with hollow sound upon her coffin lid, said 
more eloquently than human tongue—“ Dust to 
dust, and ashes to ashes !”’ 

Swiftly the green turf was heaped above her low 
resting-place, and the fairest, sweetest face into 
which Rollin Moore had ever looked, was hidden 
forever from human eyes. Ah, pure, white temple 
How could he think of it fall- 


Again and again he strove 


of a beautiful soul! 
ing to ruin and decay ? 
to turn his feet away from that new-made grave, 
but they seemed bound to the spot by invisible 
vords. Alma was there. Not yet could he separate 
spirit from clay. 

Communication with the beloved soul through 
the medium of sense being forever destroyed, he 
could not, for the dumbness of unbelief, come at 
once into that more subtile and interior communion, 
which is not in speech nor in touch, but in the more 
intimate things of the spirit. Death alone, he 
thought, could bring him near to the vanished one, 
and he longed for it passionately, hailing with 
fierce joy the first symptoms of the destroying pesti- 
lence whose foul breath had blown out the light of 
his soul, leaving it darkened and desclate like the 
sky emptied of its sun, and its stars veiled by clouds. 

But death flees from flatterers. Death loves not 
a bold wooer. Perhaps the strongest indication 
that the discipline of this life is longer needed, is 
the insane desire that sometime seizes us to break 
its shackles by violence, and be at once and for- 
ever rid of it. The purifying fires have not done 
their perfect work until from the depths of the 
suffering soul rises the cry of the Divine man, 
“Abba, Father! Not what I will but what thou 
wilt.” Ah, the infinite rest, the unspeakable peace 
that comes with the sincere utterance of those 
words! Then slips from cur grasp the feeble staff 
of human prudence, which has failed us in many a 
trouble, and we find ourselves suddenly girt about 
by the sustaining arms of eternal love, that, while 
we trust them, will never more let us stumble or 
fall, but will bear us unharmed through the fiery 
trials from which we shrink and pray to escape, 
wailing in that tone of anguish that echoed through 
the heavy night in Gethsemane—“ Take away this 
cup from me. Nevertheless” (mark the influx of 
divine strength—the mighty calm falling in the 
midst of the raging tempest), “ nevertheless, not 
what I will, but what thou wilt.” 
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It seemed to Rollin in the deliriam of his mor- 
tal sickness, that he went down to the dark river 
over which Alma had floated, desperate in his de- 
sire and resolve to cross to the unknown side in 
search of her whom he had lost. But Charon’s 
boats were full, (for there were many souls launch- 
ing at that time,) and when he strove to get pas- 
sage the grim ferryman waved him back imperi- 
ously, saying, “Return, thou art not bidden, and 
another day will do for thee;” and notwithstanding 
there were some on board who would gladly have 
yielded him their places and returned in his stead, 
it was not so permitted. Then in his desperation, 
he was about to leap into the cold tide, and strike 
boldly, in his own strength, for the other shore, 
when (so ran the fever-dream) there appeared one 
of celestial loveliness and grace walking to him 
over the troubled waves, that straightway grew 
smooth as glass under her feet, (for she had gotten 
the victory over death) and as she drew near he 
cried out, joyfully, yet with awe and reverence, 
“Alma! Alma!” so those who ministered to him 
said, looking wonderingly at one another, “He 
dreams with open eyes.” And the radiant one, 
with an ineffable love shining like the glory of the 
sun in her face, came close to him standing on the 
shore of Time, saying, in a voice that seemed some 
sweeter echo of Alma’s, “ Beloved, content thee for 
a little. Thou shalt pass the river by and by. 
Patience! The good Father knoweth the time. 
Our work in the earth is not yet finished, but for 
the better accomplishment of it, it is expedient that 
one of us be lifted into clearer vision than is possi- 
ble in the human state, and with the strength and 
freedom of a spirit unclothed of flesh, flow into and 
inspire the other with courage and faith to act. 
We will work together as of old, and my life shall 
be in thy deed. Our love has been something too 
earthly in its nature, but now, purified and exalted, 
it shall become as the loves of the angels, Both of 
the world, we walked in worldly ways, but one 
lifted unto heaven shall draw the other thither.” 

The shining face veiled itself from Rollin’s eyes, ‘ 
but a deep peace fell upon his soul, and remained, 
Thenceforth his life must be held sacred, for it 
was a medium through which a glorified soul com- 
municated with earth, and shed abroad its benign 
influence. Reverently he took up his world-burdens 
and went forward, faithfully discharging every 
duty of his station, with consciousness that not one > 
of them all was so trivial and unimportant that it 
bore not some relation to eternal ends. When > 
dark days dropped in upon him, he saw a seraph 
face shining behind the cloud; and when his feet 
slipped into evil ways he felt the tender clinging ‘ 
clasp of a hand, which, if disregarded, slowly re- > 
laxed its hold, as Alma’s did in her dying hour, ¢ 
signifying that as death severed their natural ties, 
so should sin their spiritual, for if, in his earthly ¢ 
sphere, he strove not for a purity of life corres- 
ponding to hers, by the eternal laws that govern 
good and ill they must inevitably be divorced. 
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HOME MAGAZINE. 


“ Brain-sick fancies !” 


Do you think so, friend? I am sorry; for your 
scepticism deprives you of a very sweet source of 
consolation, and weakens the bond of affection be 
tween you and yours. And you do not walk so 
purely as you did in the first days of your bereave 
ment, when you felt a haunting consciousness that 


lose on the world without, bad 


the eyes you saw cl 
opened in your soul, and were silent witnesses 
all you thought and did. You shrunk from doing 
wrong then as if you were bringing grief to the 
heart that loved you so. 

I know we all live as though a great gulf were 
fixed between us and those who have slipped the 
fetters of this life. The mother grieves for her 
babes as though they were eternally lost to her 
the orphan weeps in loneliness of heart for youth's 
dead counsellor and comforter; friend mourns for 
friend as if the bond of brotherhood were forever 
broken; and ‘the widowed, bowed down for a day 
with inconsolable woe, rise straightway and lay the 
old love in the grave with the mouldering clay, 

sleep with a new hymenean—a ten- 
They must break up the old associa. 
They must form 


hushing it to 
der lullaby. 
tions, they say, extenuatingly. 
new ties or they cannot live. 

Better not live. Better death for constancy's 
sake, than life perpetuated by the erection of 
series of hymenea! altars on a fqundation of sepul. 
chral stones. What! is love only an outside, gar- 
ment of worldly textures, that fades, and wears 
out, and must be replaced by a new? 

“Faithful till death.” Good. But why no 
longer faithful? What power has death over the 
soul or the soul's affections? Call it not love 
which faints at the grave, and dissolves with the 
Love is undying as the soul. Love is un- 
“ Many waters cannot quench love, 


body. 
dying as God. 
neither can the floods drown it.” 





Tue Taorns or Domestic Lire.—* I distinetly 
remember the first cross and disrespectful language 
which I spoke to my husband,” said a lady, whose 
married life proved wretched. “It was two years 
after our marriage, and we had lived happily till 
then—till then,” she repeated with excited earnest- 
ness; “ bitter, recriminating words which could not 
be recalled—bitter, recriminating words which 
broke down the barrier of mutual respect. Once 
said, and it was easy to repeat them; unkindnes: 
was answered by coldness, disrespect by neg- 
lect.” 

Words, words! It is the unguarded word which 
oftenest proves a root of bitterness in married life; 
the want of a proper discipline of speech which 


thrusts thorns and needles into family happiness. 


Young msrried people cannot be too careful in the 
exercise of a wholesome restraint over their tongues 
in their intercourse with each other, if they would 


domestic tranquillity. 


preserve mutual respect and lay a solid basis for’ 
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._BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


BY THE 8 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


It was not a pleasant place—at least it would 


not have been so to you or me, my small readers, 
her, and that, you know, 


but then it was home to 


} } 
1@ it 


meless poet told us, is the dearest place on 
earth, no matter how homely it be. 

They called her “ Nannie,” thus giving a rustic, 
old-fashi 


she had been 


yned sound to the “ Annie,” with which 


christened, And she lived in a small 


brown house close by the sea; and she had been 
the sight 


loved it in all its seasons and phases 


familiar with and sound of it from her 


birth. She 
loved it when the great tides came in with a strong 
laugh, and leaped in their fierce joy along the 
and covered the gray sands with their 
And she loved itv when the tides 


went out softly, and the sands dried themselves in 


ban 


ka 


shining depths. 


the sun, and the long, low curve of beach that made 
alittle cove into which the vessels ran in the storms, 
looked like the glittering scales of some serpent 
spreading himself out to dry in the sun; and she 
loved the ocean when it rose up in its awful wrath, 
aud the winds were abroad crying for vengeance. 
She loved to see the tumult, and rush, and battle 
of the waves, to hear them come in and thunder 

banks, and to 
black wall of “ breakwater” which bad 


see them leap over the 
been built 
far out to sea, so that the sloops, and schooners, 
and vessels of every name could find a safe barbor 

the quiet waters close to the shore, when the 
storm walked in wrath outeide. 

And this litthe Nannie loved the ships, too, that 
used to walk so stately over that white floor of 
ocean, and day after day she would go down to her 
favorite seat, a small wooden bench that the fisher- 
men had placed just under the shelter of the banks, 
and listen to hear what the sea had to tell her—the 
sea with its sweet voices, and solemn and fierce 
ones, but she was never afraid of it, not in its wild 
est and maddest hours, not when the angry waves 
seemed like the tramp of armed men to shake the 
solid ground—this little Nannie Drew. 

Her father was a fisherman, and used to go off 
every summer for mackerel; he was a kindly- 
hearted man, and loved his little brown-eyed 
daughter, and never thought how the winds and 
the sun had freckled and tanned that small wistful 
face of hers; her mother was a bustling, bard toil- 
ing housewife, faded and worn with care and labor, 
loving her little daughter, too, with a deep but un- 
demonstrative affection, for that hard, sordid anxi 
ous life of hers, left little time for the graces that 
hang like festoons and clusters around these lives 
of ours that without them are so coarse and barren. ¢ 


And this little Nannie Drew was likely to grow 
up much like her parents—a little improved per- 
haps, for nature bad given her a softer and finer 
spirit, but still those carly years ef childhood are 
mighty in their moulding influences, and the do- 
mestic and social atmosphere in which this child’s 
life had opened, was of that sort which depresses 
all 
nothing to 


aspirations which affords their delicate fibres 
cling to, and which almost inevitably 
narrows and hardens one. 

Little Nannie Drew had no brother, but she had 
of 


orphan who had lived with them from his infancy. 


a cousin, the son her father’s dead sister, an 


Brown, as they called him, for this had been his 
mother’s maiden name, was a bright, brave lad, a 
couple of years in advance of Nannie, and the boy 
had a hearty, generous nature, which made every- 
but in all the world nobody loved 
that little 


body like him ; 


him quite well as sunny-baired, 


freckle-faced 


And Brown 


as 
cousin of his—Nannie Drew. 
loved her 


to think of, for, as I said, he was a 


in a sense, as well, only 
he had more 
brave, active lad, and went “down east” every 
summer for mackerel with his uncle, and met a 
great many people, and saw a great many marvel- 
lous sights, and his life was full of stir, and adven- 
ture, and excitement, and the days that he went to 
gather shells on the sea shore with the girl, and 
dig clams in the sand, were only pleasant little 
episodes in the boy’s life, while they were the great 
high tides of existefice in that of his little cousin, 
Nannie Drew. 

One summer Brown bad made a journey to New 
York after be had got back from the mackerel ex- 
pedition, and the day of his expected return a 
storm swept over the Atlantic coast, such as had 
for 


and rolled like mountains, and beat against the 


not been known years. How the waves rose 
great doors of the banks that God had set against 
them, I cannot tell. 

Nannie Drew stood at the window, and listened 
to the raging of the storm, with a pallor on her 
small, thin face, which struck through all the tan, 
as she watched the laboring, heaving veesels mak- 
ing for the harbor inside the “breakwater,” in 
which was comparative calm and safety. And at 
last a schooner rocked and struggled in sight, and 
Nannie felt at once—I cannot tell how—that on 
board that vessel was her dearest life—her cousin, 
Brown Cramer. 

How she stood and watched the schooner making 
slowly for the lonely point of the cape where her 
house stood—how she prayed, short, fervent, agon- 
izing prayers, that God would bring the struggling 
vessel safe to the harbor; it drew near the break- 
water, and then a blast of wind seized it, she saw 
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the schooner wrestle a moment with the waves, and 
then 

Out into the pitiless rain—out into the mad wind 
bareheaded rushed the little girl. She fought her 
way down to the shore—the dashing waves drenched 
her with spray, and there as the wind flapped her 
garments about her, as she strained her eyes out to 
sea, she saw something dark struggling on the 
uttermost point of the breakwater. A small sloop 
that was near approached it—it was comparatively 
safe to do that on the inside, and—for blinding 
rain and bitter tears little Nannie Drew could see 
no more. 

3ut she did, when a couple of hours later, her 
cousin, senseless, dripping, and almost drowned, 
was brought to the shore, and carried up to the 
cottage. After a long while restoratives brought 
the young sailor boy back to life, and as soon as 
he could understand her, Nannie put her face, drip- 
ping with joyful tears down to his, “Oh, Brown,” 
she said, ‘“‘I do believe it was the prayers I made 
there by the window, watching the schooner com- 
ing in, that has saved you, of all the others.” 

And after awhile Brown, pulling down her face, 
whispered, “ And you don’t know, Nannie, what the 
prayers have done for you, too!” 

And little by little, as he gained strength, he 
told his eager little cousin, how on the voyage out, 
he had saved alittle child, who had fallen over- 
board, from drowning, and how the grateful father 
had given him a hundred dollars. 





lars, stowed snugly away in his vest pocket, that 
he should send Nannie up to the Academy on the 
Flats, so that she should grow up to be a lady like 


those he met on his voyage, and not a poor, faded ¢ 
broken down fishwife, like the women at the Cape. 5 
>plexing one. I bad many purchases to make—a 


And Nannie listened, with her bright brown eyes 


growing wide for joy, and her heart thrilling and ‘ 
throbbing with tumultuous delight as this new life 2 
of hope, and grace, and knowledge, opened its fair ‘ 


vista before her. 

And suddenly Brown lifted his head with a swift 
fear in his face— 

“Oh, Nannie,” he said, “it may be that the 
money was lost or spoiled when I went under, out 


yonder. Look in my pocket for the leather wal- 2 
,maid-of-all-work had that morning given me warn- 


ing of her intention to quit my service, and that, 


- 


let.” 
And Nannie searched with fingers that shook a 


moment for fear, and then with a sudden flash of § 


light in her face, she drew from the depths of the 2 
Charvest and hay-making began, I was aware that 


wet pocket the old worn, black wallet. 


LITTLE BARBY. 


Yes, I will tell you how I found my pattern-gir!, 
if you will sit by me here on the shady porch with 
your knitting. It’s so pleasant to talk while « 
working. 

Let me see, it’s nearly eight years ago since | 
first became acquainted with Barby. I had gone 
down to the city one fine June morning, bright and 
early, so as to have all the day to myself. I was 
walking along Market Street, thinking of all I bad 
got to do, when I heard a childish voice saying 
softly — 

“Did God make all those flowers, I wonder?” 

It did not seem that the question was addressed 
to any one in particular, for when I looked around 
I saw only a Jittle girl, and her sad, dreamy eyes 
were fixed not on me but on the flowers which | 
carried in my hand. What a weird little old face 
it was, with the pale, pinched features shaded bya 
faded calico hood, and the mouth with such a 
grieved, unchildish expression aboutit. She seemed 
at last to have settled the question in her own mind 
for, after another wistful glance or two, she drew a 
deep, weary sigh, and turned away. But J laid my 


) hand on the litile one’s shoulder, and held her back 


“Do you love flowers, my child?” 
The little girl started and looked up wondering!y 
plainly showing that she had only been attracted 


, by the flowers, and had not noticed me at all. But 
apparently she saw nothing to be afraid of in my 
And Brown had resolved with this hundred dol- 


face, for a sweet smile broke all over hers, making 
it for the moment quite pretty, as she cried out 
eagerly — 

“Oh, very much indeed, ma’am; I can’t tell you 
how much.” 

My errand to the city that day was a very per- 


regular shopping expedition, you know—and bow 
to strike the balance between a rather scanty puree 
and the exorbitant prices demanded for the most 
common goods, had quite burdened my mind. 
Many times during my short ride in the cars I bad 


‘taken out my list of what I bad considered purely 
necessary articles, and run my pencil through 


those that could possibly be dispensed with. 
But this was not the whole of my troubles. My 


too, when the summer work promised to be most 
heavy. If I should secure no efficient help before 


“ Here it is, Brown !” holding it up before him. SI should be obliged to stand the blunt myself. 

Brown seized and opened it. He drew out the ¢ This, with my cheerful temperament and healthy 
roll of bank bills that held such beautiful possibili- 5 physical organization, seemed not so formidable as 
ties of her future for Nannie Drew. They were safe Cit might have appeared to a more delicate or less 
and dry. The water had not so much as touched hopeful person. I had a charming house, in per 
them. Can you think what a prayer of gratitude ° fect order, with everything convenient—as we say 
and thanksgiving the heart of Nannie Drew sent \in the country. The pump-house just at the door, 
up that night for her two gifts, as the storm went Q with the coolest and freshest of spring-water—the 
down, and the moon came up and wrapped in ¢ wood-shed well replenished, and not a stone’s throw 
silver light the cottage by the sea? >from the kitchen step—the milk-house hidden in 
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the corner of the yard, beneath the shade of a 
spreading maple—flour in the barrel, vegetables 
and fruit in the garden—what more could I ask? 

Besides, I had—as you know by this time—one 
of the must obliging and efficient of husbands, who 
could milk, churn, almost make the butter, and 
bake the bread and pies. Many atime had Hal 
and I weathered just such an emergency as that 
which then threatened us, and always came out of 
it with flying colors. Indeed—though I say it my 
self—we might be called models of industry and 
energy, considering the city bringing-up I have 
had, and that Hal had not werked on a farm since 
his boyhood. But the confinement and closeness 
of a counting-house bad grown wearisome and try- 
ing to his health and spirits, and I eaw he pined 
for the old haunts. So I had blithely consented; 
and here we are. 

I have forgotten Barby, you say. No, I have 
not forgotten Barby—for that I learned was her 
name, putting the question with true Yankee 
straighiforwardness. There she still stood, casting 
shy glances at my face as I pondered some weighty 
thought that had just occurred to me. Part of my 
business in the city was to look for a little girl fit 
to take charge of my five-year-old Alice and my 
baby Charley, who was just able then to toddle 
about and get himself into all manner of mischief. 
Might this not be the very little girl? 

Now I have a horror of admitting strange chil 
dren into one’s family without knowing their dis 
positions and character. It is a hazardous experi 
ment; for little ones are always so ready to learn 
what is naughty, and the mind, once impressed 
with evil, so long retains its scars. So I think we 
ought to be very careful—don’t you? But this 
child had such a eweet, pure face that there was no 
resisting it; and—why should I not confess it? 
the sad, wistful look tugged hard at my woman’s 
heart. And then her love for the flowers. That 
was not singular in a child; but the words she had 
used in admiring them were rather so, and I re 
solved to know more about her. 

But just as I had begun to talk to her again, a 
coarse-looking woman bustled up, with a large 
basket on her arm, and called out sharply— 

“Come, Barby, what are you loitering here for 
Run home with the marketing as I bid ye do, or 
ye'll lose your dinner, I promise ye.” 

Thad not noticed it before, so intent was I on 
reading Barby’s character in her face, and with my 
own thoughts besides; but now I saw that she, too, 
carried a heavy basket—the poor little thing !—and 
its weight was bearing down her slight arm. 

I hastened to explain that Barby had been 
admiring my flowers, and I had thoughtlessly de 
tained her. The woman, who at first seemed to be 
rather suspicious and brusque in her manner to 
wards me, was somewhat mollified when I so 
courteously addressed her, and, as we were going 
the same way, condescended to enter into some 
particulars of Barby’s history. But first she re- 
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peated her commands to the child to hasten home, 
enforcing ber words with a dark threatening look 
and shake of the fist, that was meant for “by play,” 
but which I noticed as well as the little frightened 
Barby. 

Just as she was turning to go, I threw my bunch 
of flowers into her basket. They had been gathered 
from cboice varieties for an invalid friend, on whom 
I intended to call before leaving the city. But I 
thought them well bestowed on the neglected child, 
and my friend, to whom I afterwards related the 
circumstances, assured me that the story did ber 
more good than if she had been presented with the 
finest bouquet of the greenhouse. 

“Your little daughter seems to be very fond of 
flowers,” I remarked to the woman, as she elbowed 
her way through the crowd. 

“Darter! No darter of mine, then—I’d be sorry 
for it. I've six of my own—the craturs !—but 
never such a milk and water face as that un.” 

“So much the better,” I thought to myself; “it 
seemed strange indeed that such a child as that 
should belong to so repulsive a stock.” But I 
asked aloud in reference to something her speech 
had suggested— 

“Ts not Barby a good child, then?” 

“Good enough as far as it goes. But it’s precious 
little I can get out of her. She’s forever standing 
moonstruck like, just as she was doing but now. 
Then she’s always saying this is not right, and 
that’s wicked, just as if me, who am so much older 
than she is, oughtn’t to know best. I keeps a 
green-grocer’s shop, mem, and some folks wants 
their things Sunday mornings, ‘cause you know 
most of the men aint paid till late Saturday night. 
And don’t you think that little thing is so bold as 
to stand up and tell me that it’s very sinful—yes, 
that’s her word—to keep open shop on Sunday? 
She was bad enough while her mother lived with 
her hynins and prayers, but since I was so foolish 
as to let her go to the Sanday-school, she’s far 
worse, always asking if God made this and that, 
and what's they fur.” 

“That accounts for her remark about the flow- 
ers,” observed I, without making any comment on 
my companion’s rather loose ideas about right and 
wrong. “She was wondering if God made them. 
I should think she had never been much used to 
things of that sort.” 

“No more she hasn’t, mem, if it weren't in the 
great folks’ windows, or in the markets, or maybe 
the leddies’ bunnets. But it’s like her impudence, 
it is, to stop people in the streets and ask questions 
about what they’re carrying. I'll break her of it, 
if I have to beat her and starve her worse than I 
do now.” 

I was horrified, you may be sure, at the passion 
I bad aroused, and fearful that I had done poor 
little Barby more barm than good by taking an 
interest in her affairs. But as the woman went on 
talking and scolding, I found from her words that 
she would be glad to get rid of one whom she con- 
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sidered a burden, and would most likely close with 
my offer to take the little girl with me. 

To make this part of my story short, I need only 
say that I gathered from the conversation, if such 
it could be called, that Barby’s father and mother 
had been good, industrious people, and once seen 
better days. Sickness of both husband and wife 
had deprived them of the means of living, and 
finally they had been obliged to leave their little 
child to the tender mercies of this virago, with 
whom they lodged. After their death she had 
taken possession of what few articles of clothing 
and furniture were left, ostensibly in trust for little 
Barby. But having disposed of them in one way 
or another for her own benefit, was now anxious to 
part with the only witness to her greed and ex- 
tortion. 

I need only add, that, in making my purchases 
that day, the price of a summer barége for myself, 
which I had thought I could not possibly do with- 
out, was spent on some calicoes and muslins for 
little Barby, and that she accompanied me home in 
the cars with a happy, grateful expression on her 
pale features that well repaid me for the sacrifice I 
had made. She had never, been out of the city 
before, and enjoyed her ride to the full, expressing 
her pleasure at the sight of different country objects 
in a simple child-like fashion that was very de- 
lightful to me. 


I shall never forget Hal’s amused face when he: 


met me at the station and saw the little mite in her 
faded pink hood and scanty, patched garments, for 
I bad brought her just as she was, the old woman 


insisting that she had no change of clothing worth - 


bothering such a lady as I with. He kept in his 
merriment, however, until we were safely bestowed 
in the wagon, and then, Barby being packed away 
on the back seat with all the rest of the parcels, he 
whispered to know “if that was a second edition of 
Dickens’ small servant, and if I expectel her to 


take the place of stout Susan Brown, and go into. 
“climb, and none but the farm-laborers were ven- 


the butter and cheese-making forthwith ?” 

“Why no, Hal,” I remonstrated, “you know I 
have been wanting some one a little older than 
Alice and Charley to look after and play with them 
while I am busy. And then, sir, she is full ten 
years old, though she has been starved into looking | 
like six. Wait till you see what kind treatment 
and good country air and living will do for her, 
and then laugh if you will.” 

In the eame subdued tones I afterwards re- 
counted the particulars of Barby’s history to him, 


at which he was justly indignant, and talked of‘ 


prosecuting the wretch who had abused her, until 
I persuaded him that there would be no manner of 
use in doing 80, as we could prove nothing against 
her. But from that day to this, Barby bas not had 
a truer friend and protector than my noble, warm- 
hearted husband. 

As to Alice and baby Charley, they were friends 
with Barby at once, and I never had any fear of 
trusting them with her after the few first days. 


There was a large summer-house at the bottom of 
the garden, and this, when they were tired of run. 
ning about and drawing little Charley in his car 
riage, was used for a play-house and telling storie: 
in, or for what not. At first I used to steal out and 
listen to what Barby was talking about to my little 
ones—for I was a trifle anxious at first, you know, 
considering that Barby had lived in such a rough, 
exposed way. But, ae I have somewhere read, “4 
sunbeam may pass through pollution unpolluted 
and the Almighty bad been very gracious to little 
Barby, and kept her from the evil. All her stories 
were about God and the wonderful things He ha 
made, with scraps of Scripture history that she had 
learned from her parents, or in the Sunday-schoo! 
where she had been permitted to go for a very short 
season. 

A few months made a great improvement in 
Barby’s appearance, and rendered her quite pre- 
sentable. She grew plump and rosy, with that 
pure sweet cast of countenance that never fades 
like the evanescent beauty of mere youth. And as 
she became older, she fell into my ways so nicely, 
having that ready tact which we New Englanders 
call “faculty,” and which some people certainly 
possess in perfection, while others again are lament. 
ably deficient of it. Everything she took in hand 
seemed to be done just right, and with an ease and 


‘ gracefulness that made it look like play instead of 


work, You were not far wrong when you called 
her just now my “ pattern-girl.” 

But an event took place when Barby had been 
with us about four years that has made her dearer 
than ever to us. She was the means, under Divine 
Providence, of saving the life of our little Charley— 
at the least of preventing him from becoming a 
miserable cripple. 

I will tell you how it happened. You remember 
the grove of cherry-trees that used to line the side 
of the orchard next the road, just in sight of the 
house. They were very tall and dangerous to 


turesome enough to attempt a perch on their airy 
branches to pluck their crimson fruit. I was always 
very careful to have the ladder that was used for 
this purpose carried away quite out of sight as soon 
asa sufficient quantity of cherries had been gathered 
for that day’s use, for Charley, just then entering 
his sixth year, had the very spirit of boyish daring 
and mischief in him, and was just the child to 
venture on such an enterprise. But on that par- 
ticular morning the men had been suddenly called 
away, and I was very busy in the kitchen stoning 
and weighing the fruit for preserving. The chil- 
dren had strayed to the orchard to pick up the 
cherries which were always thrown down for them, 
and Barby was with them as usual, when, wanting 
her for some purpose, I called her to the house. 

I remember I was a]most impatient with her, she 
seemed so unlike herself, and performed the task I 
had set her so reluctantly, often leaving it to go to 
the door and look in the direction of the orchard. 
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I had forgotten the ladder, and felt no apprehen 
ion about the ildren, for Alice was then old 





enough to take some care of her brother, and I 
was just about to reprove sarby rather sharply for 
her restlessness, when suddenly I saw her turn 
white and clasp her hands with a look of agony 
Directly I was at her side, for I instinctively com 
prehended the cause of her distress. Alice, who 
was very fond of reading, had established herself 
with a book at some distance from the trees, and 
was too absorbed to heed what was going on around 
her; while Charley, intent on fun, had climbed the 
ladder, and, finding that an easy performance, 
clambered on, until he had gained quite a perilous 
height from the ground. 

For one moment I stood paralyzed, and then, re 
covering myself, was about to rush distractedly 
from the house, when Barby stopped me, throwing 
her arms round my knees to prevent my going. 

“Don’t run, ma’am—don't ecream—please don’t. 
Charley will get frightened if you do, and fall at 


self. I know I 


once. Oh, please let me go by 





can save him, if God helps me.” 
It seemed as if God was indeed helping the brave 





ittle girl. For, although she was dreadfully 
frightened and trembled like a leaf, she walked as 
juietly as if nothing had been amiss to the foot of 
the tree, calling out softly in her natural voice, 
though I, who watched her with an intense keen- 
ness of agony that none but a mother can know, 
felt the quiver in its tones— 

“ Barby is coming, Charley dear ; hold fast to the 
branch till Barby comes to pick cherries for you 

For an instant I was in despair, knowing that 
the girl had never climbed a tree, and was as great 


Then I prayed to God; and 


f 
s coward about it as I. 
i still, so breathless a silence 


seemed to fall about me, and all became dark be 


1 think my heart sto 
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tween me and her. But I did not faint. Some 
thing seemed to clear the mists away, and, when I 
looked again, Barby was already up the tree, 
climbing higher and higher, and actually laughing 
back to my boy’s merry laugh, who sat with one 
arm round a large limb, and the other little white 
hand in his glee fluttering up and down like a 
bird. 


I only waited to see that Barby had re 





ed him, 
was clasping him close, and had gained a com- 


paratively safe position in a fork of the tree; then 


I dashed off full speed to the field for! elp to rescue 


them both from their hazardous situation. I only 
had breath to tell my errand, when I fell into a 
long swoon, from which I was restored by the 
touch of a little hand on my hair, the pressure of 
soft, sweet lips to mine, and the whispered words 
‘Mamma, dear mamma, Charley will be 


I oper My boy was in his father’s 





Pu my eyes. 
arms, who was bending tenderly over me. Barby 
was weeping as if her heart would break ; for as soon 
as the necessity for action was past, her nerves, re- 
laxed from their tension, became weak and unstrung. 


I remember I clasped them both in my arms, and 





called Barby “ daughter;” and from that time we 





have always thought of and treated her as such. 
She has shared Allie’s lessons, and been taught by 
the same masters. I have never made any differ- 
ence between them in dress, or the privilege of 
accompanying me on visits or other excursions ; 
and to the other two she has always been like a 
dear elder sister. 

Put I believe I must stop now, for if I should 
talk from this until to-morrow morning, I could 


scarcely tell you enough about our 


shall soon be obliged to leave off calling her— 


I am afraid I 


“little Barby.” 





CIRCLE. 


A LADY. 
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OCTOBER. 
B ant October! with its rare mellow skies, its 
rest robes 


is f 





“Of all the lovely seasons of the year 


None is so full of majesty as this, 
When red October, like a king of old— 
As wise as rich, and generous as wise— 


Smiles on the untaxed garners of the land. 





We have to look upon the “untaxed garners” rather 
aS & poetical figure now-a-days, than as a practical 
fact. The poet of eighteen hundred and thirty paints 


a very dazzling picture to the citizen of eighteen 





sixty-five, wh newspaper is filled with income 


‘ 
sts, and whose property after the most conscien 


squeezing still foots up more than six hundred a year! 






any times 


’ _ to} rn f nn th t t 
the } yen earn Irom ‘ AX sb DOW econo 
} 











three servants, a car? and a y of i 
iren on the the very moderate a van of eighteen 
hund 1 irs per annum 

We “ nd sed adm 1 on t 
laily What a mode! ! e+ s I tt 
How ca he must guard agair slightest 
extravagal r waste in the family expenditure In 
ou } “ ad imag l the yearly outlay 
must have been five or six thousand at the very least 
alculat but we lea rece y from « daily 
paper that all this elegance uy be purchased for a 
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few paltry hundreds. This is by no means a solitary ~dors! Take my blood, oh, my dear country! 
case in our vicinity. All our neighbors (vide income > cheap too for such a pageant.” 

list) are exercising the same frugality. They go to There were two parts to the scene he was regarding, 
Niagara and Saratoga for the season, stop at the most C with this exhilaration—a flat part and an uprigt 
expensive hotels, indulge in all the luxuries of life‘ part. All around was a great scope of fertile plair 
upon a sum of money which would hardly maintain a > gerrymandered with farms. Half a mile away in fron, 
family of mosquitoes in respectable circumstances. (the sudden mountains set up their backs to shoy 
Truly this is an age of wonders. As the orator re-¢ their many-colored gaberdines, crimson, purple, and 
marked, “the resources of this people are truly re-Sgold at the bottom flounce, belted with differen 
markable.” shades of the same in regular gradation above, a 
We hope the poet will forgive us for this digression, ¢ sprigged all 








ver with pines and cedars green 
suggested by the “ untaxed garners,” while we return ¢ May. 

again to the description of beautiful October, the per-§ The morning sun winked at the major over the 
fect, dead-ripe season of the year. summits, saying, as plain as a wink Can speat 
“ Beat this, my Skerrett, in any climate, on any 


“The fields lie cleared and brown; and all the woods ‘ 
¢« tinent, if you « 


Gile am with a mellow splendor, where the gold The ina with both his. eves bilnked back, eo 
Vies with the purple and the crimson glory— taticalls ; ne hak OS Ee 
. " . . atic > it Can't t eat, » “oll Ant be 
The sunset of the year. Whence soon shall follow haat = c 
The gusty twilight of November days; te , » 
~ GAG SHINGAL OF LO + i ne No! The major was right. It “can’t be beat.” Wi 
Then the dull, rainy eve, till winter comes 

1 ) that lives in this country has not looked upon 
Like a white moonlight night, and shuts the scene ‘ . 

, oa such a scene, and felt the same emotions stirring 
With his pervading snow. The prairie grass 


the heart. Talk about tropical luxuriance, or Aly 


Sways, seethes, an yly rustles in the air— : 
) d drylyr 8 in the air grandeur Chey al! dwindle into insignificance wh 


A harvest sound, where only fire shall reap ; 





‘ompared with American mountain scenery in be 
And over all an azure mist is spread, : cif "s 7 ' : ; 
. . iful, golden ¢ 
Silent and dreamy, where the autumn sun ‘ . 
4 $ Well, the sea finds many of the members of tt 
Rolls flushed and large, and, through the smoky : Ms 
k * /Home Cir t broad, for whoever enjoys nat 
sky ; 
T “ick in her grat s will not fail to spend this 
rhe airy eagle, like a pirate bark, ; ; 
é month in tray rhe heat of summer has passe 
Sails, tacks, and veers, and looks abroad for prey. ; ; a . 
™ >The nights a and comfortable, the days wa 
Whenever this season returns we think of Win-¢ bright It is the season for enjoyn 


throp, the young hero, who, in the first year of the < above 
recent struggle, gave his life to his country. How in 
his writings he seems to revel in the glories of 
October. In two of his best stories the scenes are 
laid during thismonth. The Autumn Rid 
Plains. Who that has read can ever forget it. It is A 


THE VOYAGER 


> across the BY BEAULAG. 





boat lay on the summer sea, 





full of the buoyant, rolicking, eager life of the young he breezes rocked it lightly— 
writer. Itis here he tells us— While far around « ) placidly, - 

“The climate of the best zone in America is tran- rhe water glistened brightly; 
scendent for its purpose. Its purpose is to keep men And far away was dimly seen. 
at their keenest, at high edge, and high ardor all the The sails so whitely gleam ng: 
time. Then for enchanting lux of repose when And calmly as an infant’s dream, 
ardent summer has achieved its harvest, and all the rhe sun was o’er it beaming 
measure of the year is full, comes ripe October, with 
its golden, slumberous air. The atmosphere is visible An infant wreathed with summer flowers. 
sunshine. Every leafin the forest changes to a re-> W 1 that boat was sleeping; 
splendent blossom. The woods are rich and splen While angels trom their fairy bowers, 
dorous, but not glaring. Nothing breaks the tranquil 5 Looked down upon it weeping: 
wealthy sentiment of the time. It is the year’s de-5 For in the west, like thought of ill, 


j ; ix ” 

lightful holiday. ; ‘ l 1 clouds darkly hover, 
Have we not all felt an enthusiasm akin to that Ar the child a quivering chill, 

which Winthrop describes as animating the doughty 

Revolutionary hero, Major Peter Skerrett, who look 


s scanty cover. 








ing upon an American landscape in the cool, hazy The waves arise! the bark afloat, 
autumn morning, exclaims— : Upor r heaving bosom, 
“*Q, October, you have intoxicated me! I challenge The ‘ant in its tiny boat 
the world. Hold me somebody, or I shall jump over $ Wit wves, and buds, and blossoms, 
the Highlands and take Sir Harry Clinton by the hair, 2 Are borne far out upon the wave, 
then up to Saratoga and pick up Jack Burgoyne, With all their restless motion; 
knock their pates together, and fling them over the ¢ To find a dark and unknown grave, 
Atlantic.’” Within the depths of ocean. 
October was quite as gorgeous to see, as it was / 
glorious to tipple. It was in the Skerrett blood to love 2 Or, perchance, on some islet green, 
color. 5 Some wave engirdled aiden, 
“Color! O, blazes, what a conflagration of land-’ Which mortal eyes hath seldom seen, 
scape,” thought the major. “O, rainbows, what de- > That form with flowerets laden, 
licious blending! V. I. B.G. Y. 0. R. Violet hills far m4 Shall find a resting place at last, 
away—indigo zenith, blue sky on the hill-tops, green ¢ Within its cradle lying, 
pastures, yellow elms, chestnuts and ashes, orange 5 While trees above their shadows cast, 





pumpkins, red maples! Flames! Rainbows! Splen- 2 And winds are round it sighing 
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strong-minded! Itis discontented with your sphere! ¢ which it were well something were said anew, althoug} 


It is masculine! Milton and St. Paul tothe rescue! the subject has been often discussed before, 4 
: : 5 woman should be sufficiently well educated to be 4 
‘For contemplation he, and valor formed, : ‘fit partner for her husband, to understand his bus 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. ¢ ness, and to be his confidante in all the transactions of 


¢ his daily life. The thought has often occurred to us ip 
reading of the recent numerous defaleations among 
men holding places of trust in business circles, how 


So ‘she’ is urged to cultivate sweet attractive grace by 
acquainting herself with housework, by learning to) 
sew, and starch, and make bread, to be economical , 
and housewifely, and so a helpmeet to the husband ¢ Many of the wives of those men knew aught concern 
who is assumed for her. This is the true way to be 5'9S the affairs of their husbands? How many knew 
attractive, she is informed. ‘Men admire you in the > whether their income would allow of the extravagance 


ball-room,’ say the mentors and mentoresses, ‘but 2they were indulging? Were they not aware that 4 
paltry salary could not supply all the luxuries wit) 





) 
they choose a wife from the home-circle.” Marriage ¢ 


is simply a reward of merit. Do not be extravagant, $ 
or careless, or bold, or rude, for so you will scare $4 t a8 to suppose that an elegant establishment 
: ‘ 
} 


‘could be maintained upon an income of a few! 


which they were surrounded? Were they so ignor 











away suitors. Be prudent, and tidy, and simple, and , q 
gentle, and timid, and you will be surrounded by ’dreds merely wr, knowing, did they wilfully s} s 
them, and that is heaven, and secure a husband, ¢ their eyes to the truth, for the sake of selfish indulg # 
which is the heaven of heavens. A flood of stories $&7¢e! If t former, they are deserving of ou Fy 
and anecdotes deluges us with proof. Arthur falls in 2P''Y; !f Ghe latter, no censure can be too sever f 
love with beautiful, romantic, poetic, accomplished , Have they, then, not been criminal, as well as t! bs 
Leonie, till she faints one day, and he rushes into her Cmore unfortunate partners? Have they not urg i 
room for a smelling-bottle, and finds no hartshorn,§¢*Ppenditure which almost necessitated robber 
but much confusion and dust, while plain Molly's 5 Have they not forgotten that the office of a * perf 
room is neat and tidy, and overflows with hartshorn ; 2 Woman, | y planned,” is to “warn,” as well ast 
whereupon he falls out of love with Leonie, in with ¢ “ comfort and mmand?” But, says some one, wit = 
Molly, and virtue and vice have their reward. Or‘ the old-time pitying sneer,“ Women cannot under 
Charles pays a morning visit, and is entertained $ ‘td men’s affairs; they have not sufficient int 3 
sumptuously in the parlor by Anabel, and Arabel, and 28°ce-” 7 assertion is but too trae, and itis jut Tim 
Claribel, and Isabel, in silk, while Cinderella stays inc ‘8 ignorance of which we complain. A wom 
the kitchen in calico and linen collar. But Charles ¢8#0uld have a cultivated mind, as well as heart, tha 

Cin all the walks of life she may stand an equal by he 


catches a glimpse of Cindeyella behind the door, 
and loves and marries the humble, grateful girl, to , 


husband, his } i counsellor in all things, 
what God intended s 


him rhen we shall hear less of extravagant women 





the disappointment and deep disgust of her flounced ¢ » should be, an help meet for 


and jewelled sisters. Or Jane at the tea-table cuts the 
cheese-rind too thick, and handsome young Leonard 









who have lived syond their husband's means 
and, perchance, le 


moral natare might be keptin the pat! " 


infers that she will be extravagant; Harriet pares it f dishonest men, for oftentime 
too thin, and-that stands for niggardliness; but Mary °® We 
hits the golden mean, and is rewarded with and by rectitude by a strong, loving heart, and judici 
handsome young Leonard. Or a broomstick lies in ‘ intelligent wifely counsels. 

the way, over which Clara, Anna, Laura, and the rest ) - — 

step unheeding or indifferent, and only Lucy picks it ‘ I NCIDENT OF HOG ARTH. 
up and replaces it, which Harry, standing by, makes ¢ 


a note of, and Lucy is paid with the honor of being A very popular work, entitled “ Anecdotes of Engit 






















Harry’s wife. Moral: Go you and do likewise, and ~~ wigs ihe “petty p anecdote conce 
verily you shall have your reward, or at least you mm _ , fall Piece,” peated ty the gw as 
stand a much better chance of having it than if you Hogarth 4 
do differently. ‘Be good, and you will be married,’ is 4 few months before this ingenious artist we E 
the essence of the lesson.” i wit! mulady which deprived society of Es 
The picture is atrue one. We see the same thing }ost distinguished ornaments, he proposed » iM 
in every day life, when Jane is cautioned to be ss pencil the work he had entitled s MME 
modest, Eliza tidy, and Martha industrious, mere)y the first idea of which is said to have bees E met 
because young gentlemen will admire them for these S started in company, while the convivial glass we 
virtues. “Don’t talk about Thackeray,” said a silly 5 ejreulating round his own table F 
woman, who never ought to have been a mother to? “My next undertaking,” said Hogarth, “shal! idea 
her daughter of eighteen, “Frank can't endure a¢the End of al! Things.” 1" 
blue stocking,” the said Frank being a proposed hus —_ If this is the case,” replied one of his friends Iie ° 
band of the young lady in question. “your business will be finished, for there will be # lat th 
Girls are not taught to be good, noble, pure, and 2 end to the painter.” F 
true, because those qualities are lovely in themselves.2  « {here w be so,” answered Hogarth, sighing «| 
lhe virtues are not implanted in their hearts to spring § heavily, “and therefore the sooner my work is dom the 
spontaneously therefrom, beautifying the outer and 5 the better Nod 
inner life, and contributing to the happiness of the 2 Accord y, he began the next day, and continued «( 
world, but they are to be put on for exterior adorn- ¢ his design with a diligence that seemed to indicate i) 
ment, like ribbons upon the horns of cattle at a apprehension he should not live till he completed it u 





market fair, to render them more attractive to pur-5 This, however, he did in the most ingenious manner 
chasers. by grouping everything which denotes the end of « 
Girls should be educated to be simply noble, high-? things—a broken bottle, an old broom, worn to t! 
minded intelligent women. Then if they marry, so stump, the butt end of an old fireloek, a cracked be 
much the better for their husbands. If they do not, C a bow unstrung, a crown tumbling to pieces, tower 
they are the better calculated to care for themselves. D) in ruins, a sign-post of a tavern, called the World 
There is another phase of female training upon ¢ End, tumbling, the moon in her wane, the map of tht 
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jobe burning, a gibbet falling, the body gone, and 


e last whiff of smoke going out, a 


CIRCLE. 


backs. You recollect little Miss Mowcher, in David 
s. Copperfield, who couldn't be seen when her umbrella 


+, Was raised Well, that’s what all the girls are like at 


his hour-glass and scythe broken, a tobacco-pipe \ ‘The Shore’ this season 


“ Why,” said he, “it throws me into a fine perspira 
1 tion to think of all the mortification those things have 






































® the corner, an empty purse, and a statute of bank- caused me during the past week. A clear-eyed, far 
4 ruptey taken out against nature seeing fellow like you, might not mind it, but ra 
*So far, 80 g¢ cried Hogarth, “nothing remains near-sighted individual like myself, it is not so agree 
, but this,” taking his pencil in a sort of prophetie fury, « able, by any means 
® and dashing off the similitude of a painter's pallet, “I've given almost every woman I knew the cut 
® broken. “Finis!” exclaimed Hogarth, e deed is direct, and bowed to dozens with whom I had not the 
ey we—all is over.” test acquaintance, so that almost every lady at 
so 1 
Fs It is a remarkable and well known fact that he: the Hotel has a charge against me of ei neglect 
® never again took the pallet in hand. It is acircur idence If you had not come, I sh 1 have 
4 ss known, perhaps, that he died ir a be eh ssly insane by to-morrow lw i go 
ifter he had finished this extraordinary tail wher t um ~assured that at all the w 
places I sl i¢ inter same €X pe 
——- I began ) i he, after pausing a ent 
T ’ : er) ‘ ‘ at, a ! rt ! f ‘ 
“THE SHORE 8" 2 
l an t ~ w mela 
September 18¢ 
Septe A, 18 id und to read Byron. Last night | 
man Home Cree 
i he beach, with a bool my d 
What a g thing is a i “ I 
{ t half vith this author. so noe , 
" w that I refer to anything aer 
! t fr 1. Overlook the en I 
‘ it expression, azure Ciolids W i 
t ff, I juret ttle summer ! ¢ 
“ ea i silver bara, with glory strea 
oda rted by an upright post in the 
anythir f that rt, lor a ndown 
t I was a bench beneat ipon W l 
parlance, though in its way “ heay y 
aseat. Contemplating my misery, | leaned con 
say) 18 yetan article which is str f "s 
y against the post referred to immediately it 
; é hy. I shall not attempt to describe it. Pe 
r axsurned an form, and rose, taking my er 
‘ pay would fa t ate “ 
> wit t,and presenuy proved an animated being the 
& C it vast f ns I f | ? 
- f e persuasion, age, forty-two, with a@ shi voice 
&€ al at ! S re you d What a 
g wi eu imy ear 
¥ mr { ‘ I nimaté ‘ ‘ 4 
& in anima i t ! | what do y mean 
oe over # n ! ve ‘ 
Be . | el madam uid I, ay rf 
i i t not fail t ‘ 
i it! ‘ awning, a .) 
ba | " stra phe mt n. Itw 
c } 
; nt ir 
3 1 much in , 1! shrieked that 
2 and no litth i 
i il ve wa = SU \ is 
‘ l an y | he at ni i 
‘ erful n ’ se t i 
! My ft easy The 
&, ruby lips, a“ wa ‘ fad 
f ribbor 1 la 
: va the } il 
i 4 e of those d httul creatu w! : . : v5 a ry 
me as (ly ‘ 1) r 
\ ‘ e rig { l wa g 
} Men calla s, when they 4 
, Sv t ys B« ybody ri vs 
ee ; ‘ ; ae N ny means. 1 ad the indow 
i la from the irs upon the m f Duleinea we t ne of the largest s l ave 
ef ut l S ‘ and se¢ ‘ ‘ i at 1s la n} : suty 
pn i ‘ wa i t is rf t y " t ath ihe v \ ‘ i eb 
4 when I f ‘ und pla i empha lers i atures sO unap} i able i 
oe! | and ia exclaiming \ elig t ‘ est « ve t 
$ arf v, I'm ad see you i ‘ lly to the plea t fin atiat 
z 1 iv proved to belong to my 1 the lor Girls 
f iN ‘ aia ved the week be re, and wa ke and i ins scarcely re ea passing 
6 ie] watching for acquaintances an I t They are t me-at-able it 
r . { ‘ 4 ars ff the pain, ina S| I 
4 W said I, as we walked n arm wa hea 
t w goes the Ne this year— Du en's ndown” was her “monitor ‘ 
skirmished brav with it for some time It s ved 
vitally!” said he, rubbing his hands briskly for> no signa except just a streamer of blue, floating 
ite; but his voice fellas he caught sight of a« from the very top of the miniature “ cheese-box, 
f passing females, and added—*“all except‘ and was from the first a very saucy lool ttle 
bominable ‘ sundowns < ft | k | lors ind 1 vin 
m | glanced inquiringly towards the western sky pa whe »-clad We” f y 
“Oh, it isn’t that, old fellow,” said he aug r at’ < é shelter from sun, as we 
ey very natural mistake—* it's the thatched roofs the ! } bea sail upon the Bay We are very 


mY omen are wearing upon their heads this year. They 
re shut out of the world as completely as though 


ley were snails, and carried their houses upon their 
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tection during a sudden and unex 





grateful for its pr 
pected shower in short, we must acknowledge that 


nearly all our bliss we owe to that charming artucle— 
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rmuvnsw”>r 
the “sundown.” In its umbrageous shade | sit,as 1 Talents appear as often in the shape or point of the 
pen you this account, and sign myself nose as in any other feature. A long nose very sharp 
Yours cool-ly, at the end, marks superiority, whether it turns up or 
A. K. Rowser. down, ¢ g—Edmund Burke, Gerard Hamilton, Wj 
r P , liam Pitt, all turn up; the aquilines are generally more 
P. S.—An irresponsible person pretends to doubt aagacious. The sensible or foolish feature in every 
Nau ory about the summerhouse” Tan only fag, like the active muscle i Very WaHOUS; som 
a F ; times the seat or throne of reason, or memory, or 
seen a “ sundown.” passion, is in the forehead, sometimes in the brow, 
ag now more frequently in the eye, again in the nose; 
MY BIRDS. the mouth has it often. It is sometimes in the jaw 
and chin. The large, broad Indian chin, as Grattan’s 
BY PHILA. H. CASE. and Stuart's, the painter, is always indicative of t 
How gayly they warbled, those birds so wild, genius —Sort of Clonax : 
rheir rapturous songs, till they half bewuiled — : 
My spirit from earth, with the strains of glee : : ’ . . . 
Phat day by day they trilled to me CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &e 
And I never dreamed I should have to part I ‘ 
With the beautiful song-birds of my heart. Sia aitutih wate ol A lied aii ailitiee F 
Ihe ry sentinels patrolled the sky, v 
rhere was one with plumage as soft and bright With mailed helm, and sable plume, ! 
As flits through the bowers of endless light, My first rode f ull silently 
A Bh And the song it sang was so glad and gay, He crossed the stream, he reined his steed, . 
1 aa that it bore me far on its wings away Over his head my second he drew, 
f (| From the sorrow and care of life, but I know In a palmer’s cloak he hid his mail, i 
aap My bird of Hope died long ago. And went on his way with a chosen few ] 
} { a! Then he rode with his train to the lists, 
A Ae And there was another, I loved so well; His sable robes he has — if away, 
. Ah! it charmed my heart like a magic spell! He challenges false Lord Rene to fight 
“The That softly folded its snowy wing. For the sake of my whole to-day. " 
| bah And used to sit in my heartand sing , 
a0 Such a vesper hymn as they chant above, = 
i My beautiful, white-winged bird of Love II : 
A I am composed of 21 letters. My 5, 3, 16, 13, 1, 17,7 " 
if And many others there used to be Cis a county in Indiana; my 15, 12, 8, 14, is a county ; 
‘ That sat in my heart and sang to me; \ Tennessee; my 10, 13, 21, 9. 18, is a county in Georgia; a 
Hi And sometimes now, as in days of yore, > my 2, 18, 11, 20 : nty in North Carolina; my 5 o 
AP I catch a strain of their song once more; 4,6, 19,12, is a county in Georgia. My whole is the a 
; But the glad, wild notes have grown sad and low, name ofan eminent American divine Sur al 
f | And the carol changed to a wail of woe b. 
- - K 
Il. fi 
. : . emery on oe ag oman a ne ao “ house Iam composed of 11 letters. My 1, 11, 10, 5, 6, 11, is ; 
} . ; wove Sremene VOSy EE CAPTORS a town in Australia: my 6,5, 5,1, is the name of a rive a 
' at the American fireside — in Austria; my 1, 3, 9,1, 8, 9, is a mountain in N 6 
Pshaw! Stop your noise! Shut up this minute! ¢ America; my 2 4,5 5, is a kind of coin; my 7,9, 5 . 
f I'll box your ears! You hold your tongue! Let me(® domestic animal. My whole is a town in New . 
i be! Go away! Get away! Get out! Behave your- York. Nannie ~ 
ak self! I wont! You shall! Never mind! You'll eatch _ hi 
P it Don't bother! Come here directly! Put away IV tl 
those things! You'll kill yourself! I don’t care! Papen he is 
q | s They're mine! Mind your own business! I'll tell CONUNDRUME. on 
’ 1 ; ma! You mean thing! There, I told you so! You What is the difference between a Hindoo ido! and a te 
q didn’t! I did! T will have it! Oh, look what you ( thing sold by auction? One is set up, and the other f 
#f 1 have done! ’Twas you! Wont you catch it, though? >! knock« d down ne 
i] It's my house! Who's afraid of you? Mah-h-h! > W hat beautiful fera grows naturally upon all the di 
4 ay Boo, hoo, boo, hoo, oo! What's the matter? Get out < girls inthe kingdom? Maiden-hair. ’ ta 
\ of this room directly! Do you hear me? Dear me! Why is a mountain stream a paradoxical thing z 
i} f iH I never did see in all my born days! It’s enough to) Because though always murmuring, it never com i. 
‘| } set one crazy! Would you put a tuck in it? Well, 2 plains. 
| says I! Sayshe! Saysshe! Saysthey! Bless me! No man alone can make it; but a couple of women pt 
| Tt No! Hem it all this way round! Thread flounces! § can make it, without hands. Whatis it? Quarrel sa 
i Gored? Worked crosswise! Trimmed with velvet! What cat is worth its weight in gold or silver A 
: Ten yards! Real sweet! Dueat. ~ 
What cat is perpetually running? Cataract. de 
ti ‘4 Yw , ) — us 
i! PHYSIOGNOMY. ) ANswers To ENIoMAS, ET0., IN SEPTRMNER WwOMRER:— w! 
A side view of the face, as you stand a little behind 21. A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous po 
the person you look at, is the best view, next to look-( words stir up anger. 2 Honesty is the best policy m: 
ing in the pupil of the eye, to discover passions by.) 8. Moonlight. 4. Evanescent. “ 
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FAMILIAR LECTURES ON THE TEETH. ; quences of which have been laid to the material it 
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e you i fault with them. Of course they w 
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BY HENRY 8. CHASE, M. D., b. D. 8 










! lily 8 uncomfortably. If they make i" 
your! 1 sore, let your dentist know it, but don’t L? 
ARTIFICIAL TRETH : i 
fault, tt lifficulty will be remedied in time. Yoru i} 
I ext ssed myse ! must hay rage and patience, and then the opera 








i et Well-made work on g 





ifano ‘ t i t ) ‘ f x t fifteen vears; about 


ten 






‘ . n ‘ . t . iverage for whole upper sets rhe Vuleanite may not : ' 


Ifa brunette wishes pearls suitable for the ! je, the.) : e, but I think will not fall mach short. } 






tificial teeth in place were dis 





lest. A . " W trace dema : arded byt hest practitioners many years ago. A 





avity” is now used by many for retaining 





will take into a ut hole or parts of sets. Your dentist may, perhaps, 
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r of hair and form and complexion, in © .oneuit you in} 4 to having a suction cavi If 
s ting teeth for s patient. And it will | 4 thou- vou have courage, patience, and good sense, it l be 
. times better to let him use his own judgt t. « better to do without the cavity for a whole set 
‘ ibide by it, than to insist ur own oF » mame \e can get along well e1 


In the prepara i e mouth r 








avreat deal of judgment should be used in de iing ‘ had 
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vears.the w e ar ofther ith was filled with this t ; 

and acquired K W igre Son people wish to make w growt? e) e and flesh. causing much in " ; : 

pits wwetedae. chin nw, & they happen to have ve venience » the patients. A third set of teeth being ’ 

iifa dozen teeth by decay; this is notright; allteeth¢) te aoe f them, they were made without 

that can be preserved should be, as a general rule 1s, nines ind performed to the patients’ entir j 
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ones Considerations of economy should not be enter 
: , : Under sets of teeth give more trouble usually than 
tained, unless at itely necessary It may cost r r ‘ A . mien ; 
: upper pné Especially in those cases where the 
f A par set, iding the preservation of a few . , 
bones and ms are very much shrunken or absorbed 
natural teeth, than to have a whole set Aman with a . . 
. } It is only isionally that an under set remains o1 
diseasec Z ght thin cheaper to have it am < ar . 
: aed leg might x it cheaper ¢ sar ehegt em tl jaw by atmospheric pressure herefore you 





tate d pt ‘ t rtificial substitute, t) . 7 
ated and purchas an artificial et itute, than st not expect it to adhere firmly to the jaw like the 








or its cure; but every one would 


per teeth It w be more or less d 


pay a surgeon his fee 





laced in the 










say the man was a foo! if he acted upon that idea motions of eating and talking for several weeks, but ; 
When you have found the dentist in whom you can will be ail right after a while if you have patience 

put confidence, give him a “carte blanche” to do for i ; 

you as his judgment may direct, as far as your pecu PALLADIUM, GOLD, VULCANITE 

niary means will allow. Vulcanized Rubber is very These three substances are the best materials upon ; 





extensively used now in the structure of artificial > which to mount artificial teeth. I dislike silver very 







dentures, and where it is well used makes beautifal,¢ much. There are very few mouths in which it wll | ( 
useful and durable pieces. It has been brought some- ¢ not rrode and become black. i; « 

‘ ' 
what into disrepute by low, sordid men, and men of rhe choice of the matenal, however, must depend | #3 





poor reputation, who have sought, by low prices, to > on the particularities of the cass, of which your den- 










“4 4 natural result, made inferior work, the bad conse Iowa Crry, lowa. 





make themselves a remunerative business, and have, - tist should be the judge. 
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Sauce ror Boren Turkry orn Caron.—When the poul- 
try is plucked quite clean and singed, see that it is 
neatly trussed, and before finally closing the vent, 
stuff the bird inside with as many raw oysters of the 
best quality as can be procured, adding to the same 
a lump of fresh butter, and a portion of bread crumbs 
from a stale loaf. Remove the turkey or capons into 
a clean cloth, fold them up carefully, place them iuto 
a saucepan of cold water, and let them boil over a 
moderately heated fire until they are severally done. 
Have a stick of ,white blanched celery at hand, and 
chop it up very small, place itin a quart of new milk 
in a saucepan, and let it boil gently, with a few black 
peppercorns, till the quantity is reduced to one pint; 
keep stirring ths esculent up with the milk, until it 
assumes the character of a consistent pulp. Thicken 
the whole with the yelk of afresh egg, well beaten 
up, with ha'f a tea-cup of fresh cream. Have upon 
the table a sauce-boat of strong veal gravy. 


Frmep Articnoxes.—Cut the artichokes into six or 
eight pieces, according to their size, remove the 
choke and the large leaves which will not become 
tender, and trim off the tops of the remainder of the 
leaves with a pair of scissors. Wash them in several, 
waters, drain them, and dip them in a batter made 
with flour, a little cream, and the yelk of an egg. Let 
the artichokes be well covered with the batter, and 
fry them in oil or in white dripping. Sprinkle a little 
salt over them, and serve them ona bed of parsley 
fried in the oil, &c., which remains in the pan. 


HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


5 Barrer ror Frrine Vecerasies or Frirrers.— Moi ste, 


) a little flour with water, and add to it a smal! quantity 
of salt, a tablespoonful of olive oil, and a spoonful and 
a half of French brandy. Beat up the mixture 





thoroughly, and when you are ready to use it, beat 
into it the white of an egg, previously beaten to 4 
strong froth. This batter may be used for frying 
sweet entremets, in which case, sugar must be put 
stead of salt. 





Satap Saver, ror Eatine wire Raw orn Cooked Arr; 
cnokes, Asparnaous, &c.—Rub down the yelks of thre 
hard-boiled eggs, and moisten them with a tablespoor 
ful of vinegar,and salt, pepper, and fine herbs, mince 
very small. Beat in three tablespoonfuls of salad , 





and serve 

To Wasa Warre Lace.—The following recipe for 
washing white lace is generally found more succes 
ful than any other. Cover a glass bottle with whit 
flannel, then wind the lace round it, tack it to the 
flannel on both sides, and cover the whole with a piece 
of flannel or linen, which sew firmly round it. Ther 
steep the bottle over night in an ewer, with soap and 
cold water. Next morning wash it with hot water and 
soap, the soap being rubbed on the outer covering 


Then steep it again for some hours in cold water, an 
afterwards dry it in the air or near the fire. Rembve 


the outer covering, and the lace is ready, no ironing 





being required. Ifthe lace is very dirty, of course 11 
must be washed a great deal. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


AoA AAA 


THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 

Stark Kine in his “White Hills,” that wonderful 
volume whose every page is a mirror that reflects the 
majesty and beauty of the mountains, tells us of some 
man “who was very indignant at all poetic descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. Now,” said he, “what can 
be honestly said of this Willey Notch, but, ‘Good 
heavens, what a rough hole !’” 


And the man who recently made the ascent of) 
Mount Wil'ard, and to discourage others from at-? 


tempting it, asserted on his return, that “the whole 
thing was a humbug,” must have been of the same 
quality and have seen through the same eyes that 
Starr King’s acquaintance did. 

And, when July and August pour their great tidal 
waves of humanity up among the mountains and 
valleys of northern New Hampshire, each one of that 
vast company of eager men and women will only find 
in these great missals spread out and emblazoned of 
nature, what he or she bring eyes for seeing. 

You come up and stand here, oh, man or woman, in 
the midst of the awful grandeur and royal glories of 
creation, and you ask, “ What have you to say to me, 
oh, Mountains!” and the mountains answer, “Just 


(256) 


what you have eyes to read!” and if your soul is 
“dumb that it cannot hear,” and your “eyes are 
blind that they cannot see,” the mountains will have 
opened their awful lips and have called outto yor 
their eternal secrets in vain—in vain! and so the silent 
souls and the darkened eyes come up here to this 
royal vision of sky, and earth, and waters, and find 
no revelation nor God in all these things. 

And for those who have stood face to face with the 
mountains and felt each one to be a strong, living, vital 
personality, and seen in those moments of transfigu- 
ration the vision of grandeur and glory, and been 
fairly intoxicated with the radiance and beauty, until 


) the soul has cried out “No more, lest 1 die”’—for 


those it is as difficult to find any words which shall 


) reflect the forms and colors of the landscape as it is 


the rich and vivid impressions of the hours. 

The writer must leave to those who have ascended 
Mount Washington and stood among her gray tem- 
ples of clouds, and looked down from a peak “higher 
than the eagles will build their nests,” on the solid 
masonry of miles of rock, to interpret the speech 
and language of the monarch who sits crowned 
among the royal princes of the hills. 
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EDITORS’ 


My own experience was confined to the “ Franconia 
Range,” and the Willey Notch, although if you have 
muscles that will bear a strain and steadfast nerves, 
you will find it hard to resist the temptation of ascend. 
ing Mount Washington in some pleasant August 
morning, when you ‘stand in the veranda of the 
Mount Willey House, and see the gay cavalcade of 
men and women winding offin the little forest path that 
curves out from the woods, and that winds through 
varied zones of vegetation up to the “cupola of Mount 
Hampshire.” The ascent commences in the morn- 
ing, but it is likely the early stars will watch the tired 
riders draw rein at the Crawford House, after a day of 
such experience as will pay vast dividends to memory 
through all one’s life. 

But the Franconia Range, and the Willey Notch, 

i landscape feasts to feed perpetually the hungri- 
eat eye and soul. Oh, everlasting hills whose dark 
bosoms are clothed in the eternal gladness of green 
trees—oh, white staircases of mountain falls, be- 
tween gray bannisters of rocks—oh, oh, winds, plash- 

g softly among the trees, with low, sweet tunes that 
reep into the silent places of our souls—oh, laughter 
and glitter of blue mountain pools under the shadows 
4 the cliffs—oh, perpetual glory and beauty of sun 

ght, making with contrasts of shadows your dark- 
ness and radiance on the mountains, as God and sin 
make perpetual light and darkness of human life— 

h, mountains against which the tempests hurl in 
vain their awful 


and whirlwind, an , the storms ride to battle, and 


and over which in darkness» 


sround whose summits vast armies seem to come and 

waving their spectral banners of mist—oh, strong, 
solemn, awful mountains, standing in eternal witness 
“ God your Creator—where is the pen that shall 
crystallize in song your forms and curves of grace, 
your beauty, and dazzling contrasts, and glories of 
slor—where is the harp along whose stormy strings 
shall sweep the rash and roar of your torrents and 
storms, or whose strong chords shall quiver with the 
majestic roll of the numbers in which are bound uj 
your strength and grandeur! 

It was just at the close of a delicious August day 

our little party made the ascent of the road that 
dimbs almost from the.door of the Crawford House up 
the rough sides of Mount Willard to its summit. In 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the whole vision 
was revealed to us all, and the first impression was so 
werwhelming as almost to amount to terror 

Just opposite us stood Mount Webster, lifting up to 
the sky its green sheets of foliage or its brown welts 
4 barren stone. A strong, solemn, mighty genius, 
«ross whose face streamed in that clear bright atmo- 
sphere no fine laces of vapor, but wrapped in the em- 
brace of sombre masses of shadow, or wearing higher 
ip the golden richness of the sunset light. 

And here one of our little party said—* There is only 
me passage which reaches the height of my emotion, 
and that is,‘The strength of the hills is His also.’” 
rhe strong old scripture ascription opened to our 
souls as the mists do on the hills, and they entered in 
beyond the gateway of its words to the hidden mean- 
ing and power of this passage. 

Our Father had made even all these. 
more and dearer to Him than these mountains, along 
whose summits we crawled like aunts. He had laid 
their timbers of stone and shut their massive gates of 
rock. All around vs stood the terrible witnesses of 
His power and glory, and yet we might lift up our 
heads in reverent rejoicing in the awful presence of 
the mountains. We were more and better than these 
—we that might be heirs of all this majesty and 


We were 


DEPARTMENT. 


beauty, and over whom His heart of Jove brooded in 
a tender watchfulness of love and care that it never 
did over the hills whose “strength is His also.” 

There is one thought, however, that often steals like 
a shadow into all the joy and peace into which one 
lapses among the mountains. And this is, that they 
are shut to so large a part of our countrymen and 
women. The expenses which a loving intimacy with 
the mountains involve are so large as to form a seri- 
ous obstacle to many tourists of limited means. Their 
remoteness, and the large outlays which must neces- 
sarily be incurred in opening the roads and furnishing 
accommodations for guests, will be apparent to all. 

The Crawford House and the Profile afford luxuri- 
ous entertainment to their guests, and here, in all this 
savage wildness of nature, one finds every grace and 
elegance of city life. 

But the mountains open themselves mostly to a 
golden key, and many to whom they would yield up 
precious jewels of memory and wisdom are sbut out 
from them. But after all, such have their consola- 
tion. Life at the best is but a little passage of experi- 
ence, and those who love and trust God shall find in 
the end all loss and defeat here made up to them. 
He has made all things beautiful in their season, even 
here in the world that has revolted from Him, and 
whose inhabitants insult Him continually with hard- 
ness of heart and rebellion of life. 

What shall the beauty of that world be where the 
blight of no sin hath ever crept, and of whose glory it 
hath entered into the heart of no man to conceive? 
Do not be afraid, do not desp ynd—oh, tired, yearning 
heart of the son or daughter of God—in a little while 
you shall have ample reward and satisfaction for al! 
your griefs and limitations. 

The waters sang, the winds took it up, and the ever- 
lasting mountains declared to our souls this promise 


of Him whose is the st gth of the hills, and without 


which all their grandeur and beauty would be worse 
than vanity of vanities. V. F. 7. 


A PLEA FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


period in our history may well be called a 
lofcrime.” Accounts of robberies, assaults, 
and even murders, are becoming frightfully common 
in our newspapers of late. The disbanding of the 
army has thrown loose upon the community all that 
large class of thieves and desperadoes that has fol- 
lowed upon its path, and who by bounty jumping, 
stealing and gambling, have supported themselves for 
the past four years. It is they who are the perpetra- 
tors of the crimes now of constant occurrence. We 
wish to call especial attention to this fact at this time, 
because there has been an evident disposition upon 
the partof some through maliciousness, and of others 
from thoughtlessness or ignorance of facts, to lay the 
blame upon the returned soldiers of our land. We do 
not think this treatment is honorable or just. We 
think it can be proven that very few, comparatively, 
of the recent crimes have been committed by the 
brave men who have been fighting our battles in 
the ranks for the past four years, while the instances 
in which they, themselves have been cruelly victimized 
are almost without number. 

Another reason why we wish to draw attention to 
this subject is, because we are assured by an officer 
now remaining in the service, that this spirit and ten- 
dency is having a very evil influence upon the return- 
ing veterans. They have fought nobly, and are de- 
serving of cordial reception at our hands. It is ours, 
now, to defend and honor them, not to receive them 
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with suspicion, and heap reproach upon their fair fame. ¢ 
There may be, undoubtedly are, some men who are ‘ 


sadly demoralized by connection with the army, but 
that this is true of the soldiers as a class we are not 
yet willing to believe. Within our own experience 
such cases are comparatively rare, while the greater 
number of them upon their return home have quietly 
settled down into peaceful avocations, and are sober, 


industrious, reliable citizens as before. B. 


ARCHERY. 

Out-door sports for ladies have not yet attaind that 
popularity in our country which is desirable, since 
they contribute so materially to the health and physi 
cal development of American women, Our 


English 
cousins have set us an example in this regard which 
were well worth imitation 
open air recreations is archery, of which a London 


Conspicuous among their 


paper says— 

“Tt affords us one of the most enjoyable and beau 
tiful amusements. And 
how useful it is, let them go to the next meeting and 


any one wishes to know 


see the glowing cheeks and the beaming eyes, th 


straight figures and the muscle (I hope I may he 


allowed to refer to a lady's bicep) it makes. The vice 
like grip, the power to draw a bow of 28lbs., the 
steady nerve, and the ‘stout heart,’ are not these 


useful elsewhere than in front of the targets? And 
archery, of all exercises, promotes these. It is a 
deadly foe to consumptions and rheumatisms. 15 


spoke just now of the peculiar grace observable in the 
archery field. Is it not attributable to the fact that 
the ladies practice archery? An hour a day through 
the summer spent in drawing a good yew bow is cal 
culated to raise the physique of a lady in a wonderful 
degree, 
the ladies to found 
more ‘supple sinewed,’ tall and strong, than their 


be at archery meetings 
compeers.” 
of Miss Betham, 


of 


Our cut this month is a likeness 
the champion archer among the 


England, 


ladies’ clubs 


THE DISDAINFUL MAIDEN. 
rhe subject of our steel plate this month we believe 
was first suggested by an old Scotch ballad, which was 
familiar to in childhood, of which, if 
serves us rightly, these are the words- 


us memory 


“Oh, where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I'm going a-milking, sir,” she said. 


“« Pray, what is your father, my pretty maid?” 
“ My father’s a farmer, sir,” she said. 


¢ 


“And what is your fortune, my pretty maid?” 
“My face is my fortune, sir,” she said . 
“Then [ll not marry you, my pretty maid.” , 
* Nobody has asked you, sir,” she said, ¢ 
4 

THE ROYAL BABY. } 


(See wood cut.) 

“That blessed baby.” 
always an object of interest and solicitude to all about 

it. It is swaddied to suffocation, toasted like a piece of ¢ 


Even if it is born in a hovel is 


cheese before the fire until it is red in the face, trotted 5 eyes of the peo} 
upon the knee until its brains are addled, and handed > to “do him reverence 


about among interested friends to be criticised, and ) 


Hence the everywhere observable fact that ? 


> 
are 


/ that I place 


confidence 


believe 


) 


¢ 


dition 
martyrdom 


its 
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entrance 





of any pretention to individuality. In its helpless cop. 


this world 
is the unhappy 


into 18 & signal for 


If such fortune of q 


child born only to the inflictions of a private cirele of 


friends, what must be the « xperience of a poor infant 


to 
millions 
The unf 


born 
ty} 


royalty 


est sympathy 


of it 


two hur 


ind subjected to the solicitud 
ple 


nate baby is truly entitled to our warm 
We suppose, that though a prospective 


king, it is yet very much like other babies; j« 
>“pinched with colic and warped with pains,” and jg 
very similar to the picture Will Shakspeare painted 





dred years ago—“ Mewling and pt 








In its nurse ur 
An Eng et, in an address to the Princess 
lexandra Prince Victor, says 
*“Bieey ult y, little baby, sleep, 
Upon thy mother’s knee, 
Sleep calmly, for a nation’s heart 
Phrobs anxiously for thee 
Slee ulmly, little baby, sleep, 
Neath is protecting care, 
In the best love of countless hearts 
Thou hast a bounteous share 
“Through all Great Britain’s mighty realm 
I t prayer shall be, 
God Princess, bleas the child 
rhat bers on her knee!'” 

We Americans | ly appreciate the reverence for 
royalty wil iritish feel, and yet we do most 
heartily wish peace, happiness, and prosperity to the 
beautiful yoang mother and her slumbering babe. 5 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, 


Every day 


from our frie 
says 
‘We take 
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nds. One lady, writing from Illinois 


testimonials 


new 


ral magazines, but there is not one 


n the hands of my family with so muet 
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the comfort 


Such assurances 


praise, is ay 
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bee 
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It is not 
g, its interesting stories, its fashions 


satisfaction ag the ‘ Home.’ 


h these are all alike good and se 


r way-—but itis the Aeart in it which 
who come within the circle of its ir 
es are hard and money close and we 


our expenses, we drop our other 


t retain this through all 


reverses for 
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d sustenance which it gives 


are always welcome. We do not 


fulsome flattery, but real, hearty, deserving 





soceptable to those who have strives 


isly for the right. 


Life and Times of Abraham Lincoln. 
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The book 
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lete and ready for the public. This 
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It has the advantage of the other 
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